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oe of the highest grade 
bituminous coal and industrial 
fuel oil to our customers throughout 
southern and western New England 
continues—and will continue—to 
be the primary interest of T. A. D. 
Jones & Company. You can be sure, 


now as always, that your require- 


ments will be promptly met insofar 

as the national emergency permits. 

T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


Bridgeport—New Haven, 
Connecticut 
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WHY WE LIKE TO “ROLL OUR OWN” 


THE production of high-efficiency electrical and 


electronic equipment demands close control over the 
manufacture of most of the parts which go into it. 

To be certain of accurate control over component 
parts, Connecticut Telephone and Electric Division 
manufactures an unusually high percentage of them 
in its own plant. For instance, we produce our own 


magnets, wind our own coils. Stampings and screw 


MAGNETS have a great deal to do with the 
efficiency of many types of electrical apparatus. 
Specially developed alloys treated in our own 
electric furnaces permit close control over the 
performance of C. T. & E. products. 


machine products are turned out to our own stand- 
ards, in our own shops. 

These facilities for complete fabrication of the 
more essential elements of a piece of electrical or 
electronic equipment are as important to our cus- 
tomers as to us—they result in a better product at 
a “better” price . . . also assurance of our ability to 
keep delivery promises. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION 
GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. « MERIDEN, CONN. 


TELEPHONIC SYSTEMS ¢ SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT ¢ ELECTRONIC DEVICES ¢ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS AND SIGNALLING SYSTEMS e IGNITION SYSTEMS 





S WE are about to commemorate once more the 

memories of two of our greatest American leaders— 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washington—it is 
fitting that we should give serious thought to the 
sound principles for which they stood, to emulating their 
statesmanship in all our actions and to the ideologies 
which are rapidly growing among us to destroy the 
high national purpose which they sought to establish. 

Lincoln, the great humanitarian, laid the foundation 
to smite human slavery in every form—a direct con- 
trast with the motives and purposes of the growing 
number of those who now promote the slavery inherent 
in government control of everything. Ironically enough, 
many individuals and pressure groups seek this govern- 
ment control with the thought that many worthy social 
objectives can be more quickly realized than through 
the normal evolutionary American method of “pro- 
ducing more goods for more people at lower prices” in 
order to raise levels of living for all. With this group 
of Americans who would speed “the good things of 
life” through inviting the government to do the job, 
are the more subtle and selfish who use these worthy 
objectives as propaganda through which they hope to 
gain complete control of the nation under some form 
of dictatorship. 

Washington, whose many written and spoken state- 
ments have been interpreted in many ways to suit the 
occasion, was, in truth, a man who devoted his life to 
fight for and to demonstrate a pattern of government 
practice that would perpetuate, for all time, the freedom 
inherent in the dignity of man. His remarks about the 
avoidance of “entangling alliances” have been interpreted 
by some in recent years to mean that our government 
should not join with other nations to set up essential 
machinery for maintaining peace. I would interpret 
them, in the light of his record as a statesman and 
present day conditions, as sage counsel to avoid all action 
at home or abroad that would tend to destroy our form 
of government and the human dignity which it protects. 
Realist that he was, George Washington, if he were 
living today, would advocate and work for an inter- 
national peace structure that would seek to avoid the 
certain “entanglements” of present day power politics, 
rather than to champion the cause of blind nationalism 
which will speed the destructive entanglement of World 
War III and the end of all freedom and civilization 
everywhere. 

Let us look at the steps that must be taken as a firm 
foundation for national socialism or fascism, and then 
recount how many of these steps are now being taken 
in this country while we are preoccupied with world 
problems and the many domestic problems involved in 
the war effort. They are as follows: 

1. The people must be made to feel their utter help- 
lessness and their inability to solve their own problems. 
While in this state of mind there is held up before them 
a benign and all-wise leader to whom they must look 
for the cure of all their ills. This state of mind is most 
readily developed in a time of economic stress or na- 
tional disaster. 


TIME FOR STATESMANSHIP 


By ALFreD C. FuLLER, President 
































































2. The principle of local self- 
government must be wiped out, so 
that this leader or group in control 
can have all political power un- 
hampered. 

3. The centralized government 
while appearing in form to repre- 
sent the people must dutifully reg- 
ister the will of the leader or group 
in control, 

4. Constitutional guarantees must be swept aside. 
This is accomplished in part by ridiculing them as out- 
moded and as obstructions to progress. 

§. Public faith in the legal profession and respect 
for the courts must be undermined. These various steps 
as thus enumerated are not necessarily undertaken in 
the order in which they are here listed. In fact, the 
subordination of the lawyers and of the courts is likely 
to be one of the early steps taken by those interested in 
setting up a national socialistic regime. 

6. The law-making body must be intimidated and 
from time to time rebuked, so as to prevent the develop- 
ment of public confidence therein. 

7. Economically, the people must be kept ground 
down by high taxes which under one pretext or another 
they are called upon to pay. Thus they are brought to a 
common level, and all income above a meager living is 
taken from them. In this manner economic independence 
is kept to a minimum, and the citizen is forced to rely 
more and more upon the government that controls him. 
Capital and credit are thus completely within the con- 
trol of government. 

8. A great public debt must be built up so that citi- 
zens can never escape its burdens. This makes govern- 
ment the virtual receiver for the entire nation. 

9. A general distrust of private business and industry 
must be kept alive so that the public may not begin to 
rely upon its own resources. 

10. Governmental bureaus are set up to control prac- 
tically every phase of the citizen’s life. These bureaus 
issue directives without number, but all under authority 
of the leader to whom they are immediately responsible. 
It is a government of men and not of laws. 

11. The education of the youth of the nation is taken 
under control, to the end that all may at an early age 
be inoculated with a spirit of submission to the system 
and of reverence for the benevolent leader. 

12. To supplement and fortify all of the foregoing 
there is kept flowing a steady stream of governmental 
propaganda designed to extol all that bow the knee, 
and to vilify those who dare raise a voice of dissent. 

The American people have already seen these signs. 
Business men know they exist. Only continued aware- 
ness of them, and unity in combatting them, will turn 
back the menace of national socialism. 

It’s time for statesmanship among all groups gathered 
around the conference tables at the “grass roots”, in 
the committee rooms and assembly floors of our state and 
federal law-making bodies, and in our meetings with 
(Continued on page 26) 








STATEWIDE MANAGEMENT-EDUCATION 


MOVEMENT LAUNCHED AT HARTFORD 


EFINITE steps were taken in 

Hartford Dec. 15 to launch a 

broad statewide movement to 
promote better schools and a better 
economy in Connecticut by develop- 
ing among educators a clearer under- 
standing of the problems of industry 
and by acquainting industrialists more 
intimately with the problems of edu- 
cation. 

The methods chosen to achieve the 
goal were educator-management com- 
mittees, a number of which are likely 
to be established soon in various com- 
munities of the state. It is also pos- 
sible that other groups, besides edu- 
cation and industry representatives, 
will be invited to participate in the 
activities of the local committees. 

A Connecticut Management-Ed- 
ucation Conference, sponsored at the 
Hotel Bond by the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association, Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut and the 
Committee on Co-operation with Ed- 
ucation of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, furnished the 
springboard for the launching of the 
statewide movement. More than 20 
local Chambers of Commerce and man- 
ufacturers associations and approxi- 
mately 60 educational organizations 
co-operated in the program. 

Arranged by Leslie M. Bingham, 


representing the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut and Lyndon 
U. Pratt, representing the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers Association, the 
conference was one of a series being 
held throughout the country under 
auspices of the NIIC Division of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers for the purpose of bringing 
business and education into a closer 
understanding of mutual problems. 


200 Educators, Businessmen 
Attend 


That the conference was an out- 
standing success was obvious from 
the fact that over 200 key educators 
and businessmen from all parts of 
Connecticut attended the all-day ses- 
sion. It was the consensus of the 
meeting that a committee of three be 
appointed to further the organization 
of educator-management groups on 
a local level. 

Named to the organizational com- 
mittee were Alfred C. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut; Mrs. Isabelle M. 
Pearson, president of the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association, and Alonzo 
G. Grace, Connecticut commissioner 
of education. The appointment of 
these three was the outcome of a mo- 
tion by Charles L. Campbell, presi- 


dent of Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, that concrete action be 
taken to bring about establishment of 
local educator-management commit- 
tees. 

The conference at Hartford opened 
with a luncheon session at which 
the presiding officer was Herman W. 
Steinkraus, president, Bridgeport Brass 
Company, and a director of both the 
state and national manufacturers as- 
sociations. The invocation was given 
by the Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Heffernan, 
superintendent of schools for the Dio- 
cese of Hartford. President Alfred 
C. Fuller of the state manufacturers 
association was chairman of the sum- 
mation session which convened at 4:15 
P. M. 

Main speakers on the program, who 
were heard at a general meeting after 
the luncheon, were Thomas R. Jones, 
president, American Type Founders 
Inc. and director of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, who spoke 
on “A Joint Approach to Postwar 
Thinking”, and Dr. William F. Rus- 
sell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, whose subject was “Time 
for a Change.” 


Separate Afternoon Conferences 


During the afternoon there were five 
separate conference sessions, the co- 





SPEAKERS TABLE at the’ Connecticut Management-Education 
Conference held at Hotel Bond, Hartford on December 15. Left 
to right are: Donald S. Sammis, vice-principal, Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich; Robert H. Knowlton, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
Smith, vice-president, Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown; J. A. H. 


Hartford. Amor P. 
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Peterson, personnel director, Bristol Company, Waterbury; Edgar 
J. Sherman, committee executive, Committee on Cooperation with 
Education, NAM; Alfred C. Fuller, president, MAC; Thomas R. 
Jones, president, American Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
and NAM director; and Dr. William F. Russell, dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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chairman for Conference A_ being 
Dr. Fred Couey, associate professor of 
education, University of Connecticut, 
and J. A. H. Peterson, personnel di- 
rector, Bristol Company of Water- 
bury, representing education and in- 
dustry, respectively. 

These separate conferences devoted 
their time to a discussion of the con- 
ference theme, co-operation between 
education and industry, and each con- 
ference had two reporters who gave 
a round-up of the discussion to a gen- 
eral summation meeting late in the 
afternoon, which brought the day’s 
program to a close. 

The reporter for education at Con- 
ference A was Dr. May Hall Jones of 
New Haven State Teachers’ College 
and for industry James A. Dorsey, ex- 
ecutive assistant of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Leaders of the other conference ses- 
sions were: Conference B: co-chairmen, 
Dr. Joseph A. Baer, director, division 
of research and planning, State De- 
partment of Education; Amor P. 
Smith, vice-president, Russell Man- 
ufacturing Company, Middletown; re- 
porters, Everett Baker, Norwalk High 
School, and Rex Brown, executive 
vice-president, Norwich Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Conference C: co-chairmen, Mrs. 


Isabelle M. Pearson, president, Con- 
necticut State Teachers Association; 
Robert H. Knowlton, executive vice- 


president, Connecticut Light and 
Power Company; reporters, Margaret 
Rock, principal, Nathan Hale High 
School, Bridgeport, and Frank J. 
Green, secretary, Waterbury Chamber 
of Commerce. 

. Conference D: co-chairmen, George 
E. Shattuck, principal, Norwich Free 
Academy; Donald D. Sammis, vice- 
president, | Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
Company, Bridgeport; reporters, Mrs. 
Letitia Lord, director, Connecticut 
State Teachers Association, and W. J. 
Wilcox, secretary, Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Meriden. 

Conference E: co-chairmen, Miss 
Ruth Hesselgrave, teacher, Harding 
High School, Bridgeport; William C. 
Bell, president, United Illuminating 
Company, New Haven; _ reporters, 


(Right) TWO OF THE FIVE panel groups 
which discussed various aspects of co- 
operation between industrialists and edu- 
cators during the afternoon session of the 
Connecticut Management-Education Con- 


ference. At top is Group C, at bottom 
Group D. 


Carolyn Gower, Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Deans, and G. Roy Fugal, per- 
sonnel director, General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport. 


T. R. Jones is Keynoter 


Mr. Jones, in the first keynoting 
speech of the day, told the general 
meeting which followed the luncheon, 
that through this conference “today 
we are taking a long step toward mu- 
tual understanding. “But,” he added, 
““we cannot accomplish this merely by 
the device of holding a meeting, val- 
uable as this is.” 

He said that in order to “con- 
tinue our joint advance, some organi- 
zation and some arrangements for 
sponsoring continuous local progress 
toward understanding and practical 
co-operation in every American com- 
munity are essential. 

“The first step—one which already 
has been taken in hundreds of cities 


and towns in other states—is for busi- 
ness to form local committees in co- 
operation with education, on the order 
of the national one which has helped 
sponsor today’s meeting,” he sug- 
gested. “Teachers likewise are forming 
local committees to work with busi- 
nessmen,” he said. 

“From the point of view of local 
organization there are two phases,” 
Mr. Jones pointed out. “One is similar 
to our activity today—getting to- 
gether until you really understand the 
other fellows’ viewpoint. The second 
phase is identification of the areas in 
which business and education can work 
together for better schools and a bet- 
ter economy.” 

Mr. Jones expressed confidence that 
educators and businessmen have the 
spirit to build a better understanding 
that will enable them to pull together 
and build a better post-war America. 

(Continued on page 27) 


























PRODUCTION PLANNING AND CONTROL 


By WALTER T. SMITH, Assistant Production Planning Supervisor, 
Zapon-Keratol Division, Atlas Powder Co., Stamford 


THE NEED FOR MEETING rigid deadlines created by the urgency of 
war has served to bring the planning department into sharp focus as an 
important nerve center of the industrial plant. In this article, Mr. Smith 
ably illustrates the main functions of production planning as they con- 
tribute “to the economic success of a manufacturing plant.” 


HE demands of total war and 
its attendant problem of main- 
taining a steady flow of ma- 
terials to the armed forces as well as 
controlled manufacture of necessaries 
for civilian needs, has brought home 
to industry the extreme importance 
of proper production planning. It is 
felt that this vital phase of industrial 
management has been considered by 
many, in pre-war times, only as an 
incidental department, functioning in 
more or less perfunctory manner, so 
that the delivery demands of the ulti- 
mate consumer have been “reasonably” 
satisfied. 


But sudden jeopardy to our very 
existence and way of life has trans- 
formed the “planning department”, 
so called, into a very nerve center or 
hub, through which all manufacturing 
phases must be coordinated and syn- 
chronized, in order that rigid dead- 
lines, established by the military, may 
be met and necessary civilian com- 
fort maintained. 


Planning personel, therefore, must 
comprise unusually alert, resourceful, 
fully experienced individuals. Super- 
vision must be of the highest calibre, 
since the problems encountered are 
not merely those incidental to follow- 
up of orders. Supervisors should know 
the line as well as every step of man- 
ufacture beginning with the basic raw 
materials. They should be familiar and 
able to cope with almost all of the 
problems encountered, since any par- 
ticular departmental difficulty becomes 
planning department trouble. 


The purpose of this article, insofar 
as limited space will permit, is to il- 
lustrate “production planning”, its 
main functions and the various con- 
trol factors, which, if handled prop- 
erly, contribute materially to the eco- 
nomic success of a manufacturing 
plant. 


Production planning has two main 
functions: 


1. The control of the flow of raw 
materials into the plant. 


2. Scheduling of production within 
the plant. 


The flow of raw materials into the 
plant should obviously depend upon 
the rate of usage of those materials, 
but due to delay factors, such as re- 
jections, breakdowns, repairs, etc., and 
because raw materials must be ordered 
usually far in advance of the actual 
production date, it requires a fine 
degree of judgment to determine ac- 
curately what that rate will be. In 
addition, on the one hand, a safety 
factor must be provided, and on the 
other, excessive inventories must be 
prevented. To control the flow of raw 
materials into the plant, requires the 
talents of a very capable individual. 
Such a person can usually pay his 
salary out of the losses that would 
have obtained had one less capable 
been in the position. The procurement 
of raw materials is a keystone of good 
production planning. It is essential 
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that the proper person be found for 
the job. 

In ordering raw materials, three 
factors are of paramount importance: 

1. Inventory 

2. Shop cycle 

3. Commitments 


If these three factors are kept in 
mind constantly, adequate and eco- 
nomical raw material coverage will 
be greatly facilitated. 


Let us take a case in point. In order 
to meet delivery requirements on a 
certain item, a motor for example, it 
is necessary to schedule production at 
the rate of 3000 units per week for 
a period of 40 weeks. The shop cycle 
is eight weeks. Of the parts that are 
needed to manufacture the motor, how 
much inventory should we have? 
What quantities of these parts should 
we have on order? When should we 
reorder? 


Since we must schedule production 
at the rate of 3000 units per week, 
and since the shop cycle is eight weeks, 
we have at all times, after the first 
seven weeks, a total of 24,000 motors 
in various stages of production. To 
fill in our shop cycle requires parts 
for 24,000 units. An inventory of 60 
days supply is, in many industries, 
sufficient as a safety factor to pro- 
tect production. We now have the 
first two factors of raw material con- 
trol taken care of; i.e. 

Shop cycle (eight weeks) parts for 
24,000 units. 


Inventory (60 days supply) parts 
for 24,000 units. 


Plant total parts for 48,000 units. 


Now, what quantity should we have 
on order? For adequate and economical! 
coverage, we should be committed for 
parts for one manufacturing cycle. 
Since the manufacturing cycle is very 
often just about twice the shop cycle, 
we will assume that this is the case 
for this example. Therefore, we will 
commit ourselves for sixteen weeks’ 
supply; i.e., parts for 48,000 units. Of 
these, parts for 3000 units should 
flow into the plant weekly. With parts 
for 48,000 units in the plant, half of 
which are in production, and parts 
for 48,000 on order, we are covered 















for a period of 32 weeks. This condi- 
tion should obtain when production 
is in full swing. It is necessary to 
exercise extreme care, and order 
cautiously at the start of production, 
provide for maximum coverage when 
we are sure of our ground, reorder for 
maximum coverage during full-swing 
production and taper off as end of 
contract approaches. Of course, the 
inventory which we kept on hand to 
protect production, should be put into 
production in the final shop cycle. 
The foregoing case is merely one 
illustration of raw material control. 
The general plan will be applicable 
in most cases. But it should be re- 
membered that it is a general plan. 
No plan, no formula, can possibly do 
the job without a generous supply of 
good judgment and constant vigilance 
on the part of the one who uses it. 


Plant Capacity 


Scheduling of production is based 
upon the output capacity of the various 
production units. It accomplishes its 
purpose when it coordinates the avail- 
able plant facilities in such a way as 
to regulate the orderly movement of 
goods through the entire production 
cycle to the shipping of the finished 
product at the proper time in the 
required quantity and quality. 

First, what do we mean by capacity? 
Ask a dozen production men, and 
you'll probably get a dozen different 
answers. Capacity is not easy to de- 
fine. Do you know the capacity of 
your plant? Have you found that 
what you thought was your capacity 
at some particular time in the past, is 
not what you think your capacity is 
today? If a manufacturer of a certain 
machine specifies a certain output as 
the capacity of that machine, is that 
to you the capacity of the machine? 
Let us take one machine for an ex- 
ample. The manufacturer specifies a 
capacity output of 240 per hour. Com- 
pany A using this machine gets an 
output of 208 per hour, while company 
B, using the same machine, succeeds 
in getting 255. What is the capacity 
of the machine? 240, 208, or 255? 


In order to get a clearer under- 
standing of what capacity is, and to 
make better use of it, it is necessary 
for the production man to distinguish 
between optimum capacity and normal 
effective capacity. 

A machine should be given good 
maintenance and the best lubrication, 
but it should be driven at full speed 


and capacity during the time when 
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it is used. As the output of a ma- 
chine is increased from zero to full 
capacity, unit cost decreases. How- 
ever, if a machine is forced beyond a 
certain critical limit, the law of di- 
minishing returns will set in, and unit 
cost will rise. Optimum capacity is 
that critical limit. If output can be 
increased without increasing unit cost, 
optimum capacity has not been reached. 

From a point of view of production 
and cost, optimum capacity is the 
ideal capacity at which to operate, 
but the law of averages precludes the 
attainment of this ideal. We may be 
able to attain to the ideal for rela- 
tively short periods, but over a greater 
space of time, we will find that we 
have operated at something less than 
optimum capacity. For scheduling pro- 
duction a practical capacity must be 
found. This practical capacity, we 
will call normal effective capacity. 

If we know what our optimum ca- 
pacity is, and represent it as 100%, 
what part of this can we schedule, 
and with good certainty, expect to 
get day in and day out? In other 
words, what is our normal effective 
capacity? The answer to this question 
will depend upon conditions which 
obtain within the particular plant. 
In many plants, normal effective ca- 
pacity is approximately 80% of op- 
timum. Many plants do not know their 
optimum capacity, but they usually 
have a fair idea of what their normal 
effective capacity is. 

Production should be scheduled on 
the basis of normal effective capacity. 
Delivery promises should be made 
on a basis of normal effective capacity 
minus the increment percentage. The 
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increment percentage is a safety fac- 
tor to cover rejections. 

We have promised delivery of 2400 
units per week for a period of one 
year. Our shop cycle is eight weeks 
(2 months). How many units per 
week should we schedule? 

Increment percentage = 2/12 = 
1/6 

1/6 x 2400 = 400 

Schedule 2400 + 400 = 
units per week. 


2800 


Our schedule for the first eight 
weeks will be as follows: 


Group Start Prod. Comp. Prod. 
A (2800) Ist week 8th week 
B (2800) 2nd ” im” 
C (2800) 30” 10th ” 
D (2800) 4th ” bie” 
E (2800) io * 12th ” 
F (2800) 6th ” 13th ” 
G (2800) 7th ” 14th ” 
H (2800) 8th ” Reh. * 


If the rejections prove to be less 
or more than we have anticipated, 
we will take this into account and 
schedule accordingly. 

Now, let us assume that the order 
in the above example consumes our 
entire normal effective capacity, which 
we will further assume is 80% of our 
optimum capacity. Then: 


We have scheduled: 2800 units/ 
WIE Aiton iceman 80% 
We have promised: 2400 units, 
GE ices cccneten ae aac enc slee ee 68% 
Our optimum capacity: 3500 units/ 
IN ace ts 100% 


This is the internal or plant view. 


Some production men prefer to look 
at the picture from the customer’s 
point of view. To the customer, his 
order is 100%. Then using the above 
example: 


Customer demands 2400 units/ 
WEN fo So er ae 100% 
We will schedule 2800 units/week 
117% 

Our optimum capacity 3500 units/ 
NONI apd cctv secondo 146% 


Suppose the customer will give the 
order only on the condition that we 
deliver 2700 units per week. Can we 
take the order? 

In order to deliver 2700 units, we 
will have to schedule: 

2700 plus increment = 2700 + 
450 = 3150 

Our normal effective capacity is 
only 2800. We know that over a 
period of time we cannot with good 

(Continued on page 43) 












































NEW HAVEN MEETING DISCUSSES 





VETERAN’S ROLE IN INDUSTRY 


CCENT was placed on the role of 
A« veteran in industry, es- 
pecially those suffering from the 
ill effects of this war, at a joint con- 
ference on Industrial Health and 
Safety held at the Hotel Taft, New 
Haven, Dec. 14, under auspices of 
the Connecticut State Medical So- 
ciety and the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. 

Several speakers on the program, 
which lasted all day and well into 
the evening, touched on the subject 
of the ex-serviceman when he re- 
turns to industry, what problems he 
is likely to create and what advantages 
he is likely to offer, once he lays aside 
his weapons and picks up the work 
tools of the factory bench. 

The veteran theme was particularly 
stressed at the three panel sessions 
which ran through the morning and 
afternoon, following opening remarks 
at a general session by Frederick U. 
Conard, chairman of the Committee 
on Industrial Health and Safety of 


the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut and vice-president of Under- 
wood-Elliott-Fisher Company of 
Hartford, and also by Dr. C. F. 
Yeager, chairman of the Committee 
on Industrial Health of the Connecti- 
cut State Medical Society and chief 
medical supervisor of the Remington 
Arms Company of Bridgeport. 


Panel Discussions 


After the main speakers had been 
heard at each panel session, there was a 
period for discussion of the topics pre- 
sented. Dr. Yeager was presiding of- 
ficer at the first panel session where the 
discussion was carried on by C. H. 
Granger, general manager, Waterbury 
Tool Division, Vickers, Inc., Water- 
bury; A. L. Maltman, director of 
training, Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, and John E. Ellsworth, 
treasurer, Ensign-Bickford Company, 
Simsbury. 

Presiding officer at the second panel 
session was W. Adam Johnson, com- 




















































































GUEST SPEAKERS AT STATE INDUSTRIAL-HEALTH CONFERENCE held De- 
cember 14 at Hotel Taft, New Haven. Left to right: Dr. C. F. Yeager, chief medical 
supervisor, Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport; C. H. Granger, general manager, 
Waterbury Tool Division, Vickers, Inc., Waterbury; Lieut. Col. Raymond Hussey, 
director of Army Industrial Hygiene Laboratory, Baltimore; and F. U. Conard, vice- 
president and works manager, Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Company, Hartford. The 
meeting was jointly sponsored by the Connecticut State Medical Society and the Manu- 
facturer’s Association of Connecticut, Inc. 
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mercial secretary, Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut, while those 
taking part in the discussion were 
G. Roy Fugal, employment manager, 
General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, and Dr. Andrew J. Jackson, 
medical director, American Brass 
Company, Waterbury. 

The third panel, with Dr. Albert 
S. Gray, director, bureau of industrial 
hygiene, Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Health, as’ the presiding of- 
ficer, had as panel leaders Thomas 
Webb, safety director, Bridgeport 
Brass Company, and L. J. McCarty, 
safety supervisor, Remington Arms 
Company, Bridgeport. 

At the dinner meeting the toast- 
master was Dr. Creighton Barker, 
secretary, Connecticut State Medical 
Society. The invocation was given by 
the Rev. Harris E. Starr, New Haven. 
Remarks were made by Alfred C. 
Fuller, president, Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, and chairman 
of the board, Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, and Governor Raymond E. 
Baldwin. The speaker, Lt. Col. Ray- 
mond Hussey of the Army Medical 
Corps, spoke on “Postwar Develop- 
ment of Industrial Health Service.” 


Drs. Hall and Moorad on First 
Panel 


Dr. Martin I. Hall, medical di- 
rector of the New Departure Division 
of General Motors Corporation, Bris- 
tol, spoke at the first panel on “The 
Industrial Physician’s Roll in Exani- 
ining, Placing and Safeguarding Work- 
ers”. He discussed the necessity of 
the physician’s being familiar with the 
working conditions of the plant en- 
vironment and the physical demands 
of the job if he is to render greater 
service to the employee and employer 
alike, and outlined the necessary physi- 
cal examination program, discussing 
pre-placement, periodic, and _ re-en- 
trance examinations. 

He stressed the desirability of health 
education by utilizing all opportuni- 
ties to consult with employees and 
through this opportunity to disperse 
health information at the most pro- 
pitious time. Personal instructions may 
be supplemented with short health 
topics in the plant publications, news 
letters, posters, and the like, he said. 

Dr. Philip J. Moorad of New Britain, 


















on this same panel, discussed the 
“Mental Problems Affecting Indus- 
trial Workers” and their solution, with 
special reference to veterans. Dr. 
Moorad said in conclusion that it was 
obvious that industry has among its 
employees a surprisingly large num- 
ber and variety of mental illnesses, 
and because of no care or plan for the 
problems that entail, they go unrecog- 
nized causing an alarming number and 
type of difficulties which handicap 
smooth and efficient operation of the 
plant; that while the problem of the 
returning veteran is in the limelight, 
it should not force the greater prob- 
lem of civilian workers from atten- 
tion. 


He felt that in those properly se- 
lected for positions of leadership, psy- 
chiatric orientation and training can 
not only recognize but also can fre- 
quently correct the trouble at its 
source, and that if necessary, the physi- 
cian and psychiatrist may be consulted 
in those cases which do not react favor- 
ably to their suggestions. He felt defi- 
nitely that a psychiatrist should be on 
the consulting staff of every modern in- 
dustry and stated that there was no 
cause for alarm if there was a con- 
structive plan which included psy- 
chiatric orientation and training of the 
supervisory force, and the close col- 
laboration of the plant physician and 
consulting psychiatrist. 


Carl Schedler Discusses 
Handicapped Workers 


Carl Schedler, director of indus- 
trial relations, Torrington Company, 
spoke on ““Management’s Views Con- 
cerning the Employment of Physically 
and Mentally Handicapped Workers”. 
Mr. Schedler pointed out that experi- 
ence has shown that there is scarcely 
a worker, irrespective of his disability, 
that can not finally be classified as 
employable in some way; that fre- 
quently it had been found that if the 
impaired worker were properly placed, 
he was more efficient, less accident 
prone, and lost less time than the 
normal worker; that if the handi- 
capped worker is placed in the proper 
job, to all intents and purposes he is 
a normal worker for that job. 


In respect to the returning veterans, 
he suggested that too much responsi- 
bility not be put upon them at first, 
but that this be a very gradual process 
as they get more and more used to 
their work. It may be even a year or 
two before a returning soldier com- 
pletely recovers from what he has gone 





through, said Mr. Schedler. He felt 
definitely that the medical profession 
would play an important part in help- 
ing to guide management in the em- 
ployment of mentally and physically 
handicapped workers. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


At the second panel in the after- 
noon, on the subject of ‘‘Rehabilita- 
tion of the Industria! Worker’, Ed- 
ward Chester, supervisor of vocational 
rehabilitation, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, spoke on the 
“Connecticut Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service”. Mr. Chester stressed 
that the ultimate aim of any rehabili- 
tation program is safe and suitable em- 


CONGRATULATIONS, GEORGE, ON YOUR THREE 
YEARS WITH THE RATION BOARD. ! CAN SEE 
THAT YOU STILL PLAY NO FAVORITES.” 


ployment for the handicapped worker. 
The objective is work and the ac- 
ceptance of the responsibilities of so- 
ciety through contribution as self- 
supporting citizens rather than a con- 
tinued acceptance of benefits of society 
as dependents. He outlined the Con- 
necticut Rehabilitation Program dis- 
cussing eligibility for its benefits, and 
the various factors in its application. 
Stanwood L. Hanson, assistant vice- 
president of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company, Boston, discussed 
“Rehabilitation Services Rendered by 
Insurance Carriers and Industries”. Mr. 
Hanson stated that, of course, indus- 
trial concerns and insurance compa- 
nies are interested in the early restora- 
tion and return to work of employees; 
that new interest in methods by which 
this may be accomplished. has de- 
veloped because of lack of manpower, 
and that every method that could be 
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used should be utilized to this end. 

In his investigations, Mr. Hanson 
said he found that though good hos- 
pital and surgical treatment had been 
provided, there seemed to him to be a 
missing link, as he called it, between 
the treatment and final convalescence. 
In his experience, he pointed out, at- 
tention to physical restoration through 
exercises beginning even in bed, and 
then in gymnasiums and sports, as 
carried out among the injured in the 
Royal Air Force, seemed a logical ap- 
proach to the problem. 

After consideration of the problem, 
the insurance company decided to open 
facilities for medical practitioners pro- 
viding necessary baths, physical, oc- 
cupational and recreational therapy 
for those who needed it. He felt that 
the application of these facilities as 
soon as possible after hospital and sur- 
gical treatment would permit would 
be a large factor in returning injured 
workers to their tasks more promptly 
and with very much less physical and 
mental impairment. 


Safety and Health Problems 


The last panel, “Safeguarding the 
Industrial Worker”, was started by 
H. William Heinrich of the Travelers 
Insurance Company who discussed 
“Safety Problems Presented by the 
Disabled Worker”. Mr. Heinrich stated 
that the greatest need to our veterans 
is action that results in gainful em- 
ployment. He stressed the necessity 
of providing proper transportation to 
and from the plant for those who had 
disabilities that would render special 
service necessary, and also very im- 
portant, transportation within the 
plant to their place of work. 


The speaker felt that after all the 
work had been done to rehabilitate 
the worker and he was finally placed 
in the job for which he was thought 
fitted, one very necessary factor was 
that he have specific training on that 
job by the supervisor. Mr. Heinrich 
suggested it might even be well for 
the supervisor to try out the job under 
the same physical handicaps as the 
worker. He mentioned that special at- 
tention should be paid to abnormal haz- 
ards that may be in a job due to the 
disablement of the worker, and he be- 
lieves that the continuous employment 
of these disabled men lies in the hands 
of the supervisors and that they should 
be trained to supervise this type of 
work. 

Under the heading of “supervisor’s 

(Continued on page 26) 


ONNECTICUT industry, through 

the co-operation of the Manufac- 

turers Association of Connecti- 
cut, has been of material aid to the 
Army in the development of its special 
Social Adjustment Program for blinded 
veterans of this war stationed at Old 
Farms Convalescent Hospital (Sp) in 
Avon. The part played by outstanding 
industrial firms in the Hartford area 
has been a big one and the co-operation 
which has been given has been deeply 
appreciated by the Army and by in- 
dividual blinded men who have bene- 
fited. 

When Old Farms Convalescent Hos- 
pital (Sp) opened, it became apparent 
from the first that industrial firms 
in the Hartford area would be able 
to play an important part as the pro- 
gram developed. Since the basic pur- 
pose of the training of these blinded 
soldiers was the creation of self-con- 
fidence in their ability to perform nor- 
mal activities and to hold down jobs 
in factories, etc. it was obvious the 
program must include concrete proof 
to the men that such was the case. 
The setting up of an adequate plant 
to achieve these ends naturally in- 
volved the acquisition of machinery 
and equipment upon which the men 
could be given specialized instruction 
on the use of various types of ma- 
chinery. Such machinery was diffh- 
cult to obtain and virtually impossible 
to obtain quickly. Connecticut in- 
dustry responded nobly to the need 
and many items of equipment were 
loaned or given to the government for 


















THEY LEARN TO LIVE AGAIN 





WORK WITH POWER MACHINERY for 
blinded soldiers at Old Farms is shown to 
be possible in the hospital’s classrooms. 
Trainees slated for jobs in Connecticut 
factories are given preliminary practice 
and instruction at the hospital. 


use at Avon. Without this co-opera- 
tion the program would have been ma- 
terially delayed in getting under way. 

However, it was in the furnishing 
of jobs for these blinded servicemen 
as a part of their formal training at 
Old Farms which has been the out- 
standing contribution made by in- 
dustry. Personnel managers when first 
approached were, in many cases, un- 
derstandably dubious as to the ability 
of a blinded man to come into their 
plants and to operate safely or even 
efficiently, machinery which had been 
run in the past by sighted individuals. 
However, they were willing to give 
it a trial and a preliminary group of 
blinded soldiers soon took their places 
in several factories in the Hartford 
area. 

The record made by these men has 
been remarkable. They have main- 
tained production standards second to 
none. They have had the safety record 
second to none and they have worked 
with an enthusiasm for their work 
that has been impressive to other em- 
ployees. 

But, the benefits of their work have 


(Left) PRELIMINARY TESTS in the Old 
Farms Convalescent Hospital (Sp) Testing 
Clinic aid in determining the aptitudes, 
skills and interests of its trainees. Informa- 
tion thus obtained is used in later place- 
ment in industrial jobs. 
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been primarily that intangible some- 
thing called “confidence” which has 
been developed in the blinded man by 
his success. It is important to realize 
that these blinded soldiers are, for the 
most part, young men and that their 
ambitions for the future are those of 
all normal, healthy boys. They want 
security; they want to marry and 
raise families and to be able to sup- 
port their families and to give to 
their children the educational and 
other advantages which they feel it 
both their duty to provide and their 
children’s right to expect. They want 
to take their place in their communi- 
ties, not as “handicapped” men but 
rather as normal, useful citizens con- 
tributing to the life of their com- 
munities in every normal way. Natu- 
rally there must be in their minds, 
as they first face life blinded, questions 
as to their ability to do so and while 
they can be told of the possibilities, 
the blinded man wants not promises 
but proof. In the factories of Con- 
necticut that proof is being realized. 

Nothing can demonstrate to a 
blinded man that he is competent to 
fulfill his destiny as a normal man 
quicker than his first pay check. That 
check represents a certain amount of 
money but to these soldiers it repre- 
sents far more. It is, in effect, their 
ticket to the future. It is a tangible 
proof that they are again able to care 
for themselves and their loved ones. 
It is a proof of pride as well as a 
builder of confidence. It is doubtful 
whether any money ever before earned 
by them or ever to be earned in the 
future again will mean as much. 

Of course, it is also obviously true 
that the end does not come with the 
job they do while at Avon. Industry 
has a much bigger responsibility. Local 
industry has proven that the men are 
competent but naturally, industrial 
men must understand this and give to 
these men the one thing they need in 
the future, which is opportunity. 
While this pay check earned in Hart- 
ford is all important as a starter, it is 
also going to mean that the come-down 
will be much greater if, knowing as 
they do, what their abilities are, they 
cannot get a chance to demonstrate 
that ability later on. It is to be hoped 
that Connecticut industries with their 
experience in the capabilities of these 
men, can and will spread the word 


(Continued on page 35) 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


ALFRED C. FULLER, chairman of 
the board of Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, acting in his capacity as 
president of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, recently ad- 
dressed the New England Conference 
of Credit Men at New Haven. Dur- 
ing part of his address he gave some 
advice* on salesmanship which might 
well be weighted by Connecticut busi- 
nessmen. 

Said Mr. Fuller in part: “Because 
the organization with which I have 
been connected all my life has based 
any of the success it may have had 
upon marketing methods, I feel that 
our future well-being is completely 
interwoven with the manner in which 
we market our manufactured products. 
Let us make the finest product and 
sell it at the right price and then ex- 
plore, through good salesmanship, the 
marts of the world. 

“It is almost superfluous to point 
out the large pent-up demand for 
civilian goods which awaits the op- 
portunity to purchase. For three years 
many hundreds of civilian items have 
not been manufactured and the pent- 
up demand is growing larger every 
day. . . . It seems almost non-con- 
troversial that we have, in the post- 
war period ahead, an enormous pent- 
up demand awaiting the manufacture 
of the goods the people want and need. 





Boxes. 


Our System is to"Serve 


With all the facilities of a complete organization centered in one spot, 
we have much to offer postwar packagers who will use Folding Paper 





“Not only is the demand avail- 
able but, equally important, there is 
plenty of money to buy civilian goods 
when they are produced. It is esti- 
mated today that in the United States 
there is over one hundred billion dol- 
lars in expendable savings. . . . Not 
only is there ample money to buy with, 
but our credit facilities are able to 
assume a much larger burden than 
they are carrying at the present time. 

“In other words, consumer demand, 
both at home and abroad, is a very 
optimistic and promising one, indeed. 
There is plenty of money to buy with 
and there is demand unsatisfied and 
accumulating over a period of three 
years. If any set of circumstances 
ever made for good business, the fore- 
going statements certainly should con- 
vince any sales executive that plenty 
of business will be available in the 
postwar period. Certainly the figures 
given represent opportunities for ev- 
eryone in sales or sales management.” 


x *k * 
EXCELLENT PROSPECTS facing 


Willimantic in the postwar period 
were stressed by city leaders at a 
recent dinner held by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The bright outlook was 
attributed to the fact that the city’s 
industries do not have to contend 
with a reconversion problem and also 


Here in one place we create eye-appeal ideas. Here we make the 
essential boxboard. Here we manufacture and print the finished 
product—ready for your use in giving modern, sales-stimu- 
lating shelf-value to your merchandise. 


Let’s talk NOW about your postwar requirements— 
and our ability to supply them. : 

















































because the products they manufacture 
will be in greater’ demand after than 
during the war. 

Typical of the remarks made at the 
meeting was the one by Joseph Flanzer 
of Electro-Motive Manufacturing 
Company who said his firm, which 
makes capacitors for radios, will in- 
crease its employment in the period 
following the cessation of hostilities. 

E. Burton Shaw, agent for American 
Thread Company, said his concern will 
also increase its personnel after the 
war. Returning veterans will have 
their jobs back, or one just like it, he 
said, in emphasizing that “it appears 
the major problem here will be ob- 
taining help.” 

x kk 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
of New London is expected to begin 
soon the manufacture of 105 milli- 
meter shells under a $2,000,000 con- 
tract which will require 600 workers 
for this type of work. 

O. Pomeroy Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, said re- 
cently the company has been ne- 
gotiating with the Springfield Ord- 
nance District and that it is more 
than likely the company will make 
shells in addition to making subma- 
rines and doing other work now in 
the negotiation stage. 

Consummation of the contract will 
aid in reducing layoffs which were 
made necessary by cutbacks in sub- 
marine production. Most of the work- 
ers for the shell program will be from 
among persons currently in the em- 
ploy of the company and it may be 
necessary to employ some new help. 


* & R 
IN A RESOLUTION adopted at its 


recent 49th annual meeting in New 
York, the National Association of 
Manufacturers pledged war produc- 
tion “until the last shot is fired”, but 
nevertheless declared that preparation 



















must be made for reconversion if job 
goals are to be reached after the war. 

The NAM urged the following 
four-point program: 

1. War production until victory. 

2. Maintenance of essential civilian 
goods. 

3. The small amount of pre-recon- 
version work that must be completed 
to prepare for reconversion in the few 
converted industries on which sub- 
stantial employment depends. 

4. Reconversion, expansion and re- 
sumption of civilian production which 


does not interfere with war pro- 
duction. 

ff om 
A PROGRAM for the future, in 
which the management anticipates 


peacetime expansion, was outlined re- 
cently by C. J. Sherer, vice-president 
and general manager of Russell Man- 
ufacturing Company of Middletown. 

Mr. Sherer said: “Our forward pro- 
gram as already developed embodies a 
greater concentration on research and 
development activities on products 
and equipment; the reconversion and 


rearrangement of manufacturing facil- 
ities to accommodate the economical 
manufacture of the regular commer- 
cial products of the business; and the 
planning and acquisition, as warranted 
by prevailing conditions, of additional 
facilities for greater production ca- 
pacity to meet the contemplated post- 
war demands for our products. This 
important program,” he advised, “will 
entail expenditures in substantial 
amounts.” 


xk * 


GOVERNOR BALDWIN has an- 
nounced the appointment of Alfred 
C. Fuller, president of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut and 
chairman of the board of Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford, to be principal 
member of the State Board of Media- 
tion and Arbitration to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of John H. Goss 
of Waterbury whose term would have 
expired May 31, 1949. The governor 
also announced the appointment of 
Henry Trumbull of Plainville, who 
recently retired from the presidency 
of Trumbull Electric Company, to 
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THOMPSON WATER COOLER CO. 


N. Haven 7-0115 


Hartford 2-1789 


Waterbury 4-3319 
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take Mr. Fuller’s former place on the 
board. 


xn 


GRAY MANUFACTURING Com- 
pany of Hartford, makers of radar 
and electronic equipment, has received 
its second Army-Navy Production 
award for meritorious service on the 
production front. As a result, the con- 
cern now has a white star to add to 
the ““E” flag won last March. Congrat- 
ulations to employees for maintaining 
their outstanding production came 
in the form of a letter from Under- 
secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 
President of the company is Walter 
E. Ditmars. 


x kk 


THE HARTFORD COURANT, 
in a recent editorial, said: “The timely 
and unequivocal position taken by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers against state or industry op- 
erated cartels in international trade 
should be heartening to Americans, 
although it may be disheartening to 
some foreign countries operating un- 
der a collectivist economy, or planning 
that type for the postwar years.” 

Continuing, the editorial said in 
part: 

“The resolution adopted by the 
NAM places cartels in their true role 
of possible breeders of war. Govern- 
ment-sponsored cartels ‘endanger 
peace, because then governments them- 
selves become great trading bodies, 
and the exchange of goods and serv- 
ices among nations is controlled, not 
by competition, but by military 
power.’ Truly the flag must follow 
with its defenders wherever the eco- 
nomic deals of a government may lead, 
or wherever trade is coveted. 

“The causes of war are primarily 
economic, but their eradication will 
not be hastened or furthered one bit 
by coupling economic power with 
military might, unless one subscribes 
to the doctrine that the powerful shall 
grow more powerful and the weak 
shall become weaker. A ‘trust’ of 
great powers doling out the world’s 
goods according to its fancy and whim 
would be as indefensible as an indus- 
try-organized ‘trust,’ controlling au- 
tomobile production and distribution 
in America and armed with power to 
force its plan upon consumers. Trans- 
lated to the international field, that 
would be a cartel—a trade agreement 
imposed and supported, in the final 
analysis, by military power.” 
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OIL DISCOVERED 


HIs is a story of finding enough 
oil on your own property to 
take care of all your heating and 
hot water requirements. And, in these 
days of fuel shortage, such a discovery 
is important. Of course, the money 
made and saved is important any time. 
Necessity was the mother of this 
discovery. But Yankee ingenuity 
cashed in on it. The story sounds 
something like that old fallacy of the 
perpetual cat and rat farm. You re- 
member, the cats catching the rats 
and being fed the insides of the rats, 
and the rat’s fur being sold for mink, 
etc. Well, it isn’t like that really. 
Much more practical. 

In this case, it was simply a ques- 
tion of collecting enough oil from 
your customers—a little at a time— 
to serve your needs in running your 
business. Not free, understand. You 
actually charged them for it. Here’s 
how it worked. 

The Academy Cleaning and Sup- 
ply Co., located in Plainville, supplies 
rags by the bale to factories in this 
industrial region for use in wiping 
oil and grease. Machine shops, garages 
and power plants are also customers. 
The dirty, oily rags are collected, 
washed and re-used. 

After the rags were cleaned and 
ready for re-use, all the dirt and oil 
in them was pumped out with the 
wash water into drainage ditches and 
from it percolated into the ground 
in a wooded area back of the plant. 
After a year’s operation, the ground 

































IN CONNECTICUT 


had apparently become saturated be- 
cause the area all around was clogged 
with oil scum. This solution, if you 
desire to call it that, also nicely con- 
taminated the wells serving the plant 
and the water became unfit to drink or 
even to use as boiler feed. 

Another serious problem arose when 
the water supply of neighbors became 
polluted. Offensive odors emanated 
from the fields, and nearby victory 
gardens took on a defeated look. Then 
there was the fire hazard when the 
grounds were soaked with oil. Some- 
thing had to be done—but quickly. 
The job was given to Design Today, 
Inc., New York, a company with a 
broad experience in mechanical and 
chemical engineering problems. 

A system was designed to recover 
the oil from the waste water and also 
purify the water for re-use. Three 
large tanks were installed. First, a 
preliminary, conical bottom tank, 
where heavy grit and filings are set- 
tled out. This tank contains coils so 
that heat from the waste is extracted 
and the re-used water is heated to 
160°F. The waste, minus the grit, 
then goes through an_ ingenious 
oil separator, where it _ trickles 
over a series of baffles, and the water 
and oil are separated. From there the 
oil goes to a de-sludging tank, where 
it is chemically treated and clarified. 
It is then ready for use in the oil 
burner without danger of clogging the 
nozzles. 

The waste water goes to two clarify- 





ing tanks in parallel, where it is 
chemically treated, the caustic neu- 
tralized, and any remaining oil re- 
moved. It is then put through a sand 
filter, and is ready for re-use. The 
tank levels are so set that any overflow 
of unused water is conducted through 
overflow weirs to a drainage pipe. 
Most of the water which was formerly 
wasted is saved and used again. 

About 2,000 gallons of suitable 
fuel oil are thus recovered per month. 
This is practically enough to run this 
small plant. Very little additional fuel 
oil needs to be purchased. That’s the 
amazing part of the story. It was 
known, of course, that oil was wasted 
in the cleaning process, but who would 
have thought enough oil could be 
salvaged from a lot of dirty rags to 
take care of one’s fuel oil require- 
ments! 


kk * 


IRA MOSHER, president of the Rus- 
sell Harrington Cutlery Company of 
Southbridge, Mass., has been elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, succeeding 
Robert M. Gaylord, who has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. The NAM has also chosen 
Frederick C. Crawford, president of 
Thompson Products, Cleveland, to 
head the executive committee, and 
William P. Witherow, Pittsburgh steel 
executive, to serve as chairman of 
the finance committee. 

The following were named national 
vice-presidents: Alfred W. Eames, 
head of the California Packing Corp., 
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IF PEACE CAME 
TOMORROW... 


Would You Re Ready por the 
New Competition Ahead? 














No” when you are utilizing every available 
facility for all-out war production it is not 
easy to find time to think ahead to the return of 
normal living. 


Yet,if you are to be ready for peace time busi- 
ness, you must prepare in advance. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that to- 
day by modernizing their management controls 
— Wage Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production 
and Planning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, 
improved Manufacturing Methods, etc.—with 
the help of Plocar Engineers. 


The result—their war production is reaching 
new peaks—and the improvements place them 
in a stronger competitive position for peace 
time opportunities, and profits. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 
Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 











in cooperation 
with 
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PLOCAR ENGINEERS 





San Francisco; B. E. Hutchinson, 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, and Cloud 
Wampler, president of Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Walter B. Weisen- 
burger has been retained as the NAM’s 
executive vice-president, and Noe 
Sargent as its secretary. 


xk * 


GOVERNOR BALDWIN has an- 
nounced the reappointment of Miss 
Eleanor B. Little of Guilford and 
Edward J. Lavery of Bridgeport to 
the State Advisory Council for the 
Unemployment Compensation Act, for 
three-year terms which started Dec. 
23. Miss Little is state representative- 
elect from Guilford and Mr. Lavery 
is state CIO president. 


xk 


FRANK V. RICCHO, state Office 
of Defense Transportation director, 
has made public that 1944 Certificates 
of War Necessity, issued to trans- 
portation companies, are valid again 
this year. This means, he said, that 
operators do not have to apply for 
new 1945 CWN. Under this arrange- 
ment, according to Mr. Riccho, truck 
and bus drivers will continue to re- 
ceive the present allotment of gaso- 
line certified on the 1944 CWN. 


x*kk 


CARPENTER MANUFACTUR- 
ING Company of Norwich has been 
sold by C. Edward Carpenter to the 
Chase brothers of Providence. The 
new owners will continue the business 
of manufacturing Christmas cords, 
tinsel ribbons, garlands, icicles, and 
kindred lines. In addition, they plan 
to put in new machinery and manu- 
facture new lines. 

Under the management of Mr. 
Carpenter, who founded the business 
in 1910, the concern has given em- 
ployment to from 40 to 70 persons with 
an annual payroll of $30,000 to $50,- 
000. Mr. Carpenter has agreed to re- 
main with the new owners for a year 
in an advisory capacity. The present 
Carpenter Manufacturing Company 
will be liquidated and the Chase 
brothers will form a new corporation 
under the same name which will be 
incorporated in Rhode Island. 

The Chase brothers are Samuel and 
Martin. Samuel is president and treas- 
urer of Quaker Stages Inc., which 
operates six buses between Provi- 
dence and Boston as well as specials 
between Quonset Point and Spring- 
field, Mass. Martin conducts a cloth- 








ing business on Baker St. in Providence 
under the name of Marty’s Clothing 
Mart. 

xk * 


ALFRED C. FULLER, chairman of 
board of Fuller Brush Company of 
Hartford and president of The Man- 
ufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut, has been chosen president of the 
board of directors of Junior Achieve- 
ment of Connecticut. This is an or- 
ganization being established in this 
state to teach high school pupils the 
full cycle of business and industry. 

Other named officers of the organi- 
zation’s board are Allerton F. Brooks, 
New Haven, president, Southern New 
England Telephone Company, first 
vice-president; Graham H. Anthony 
of West Hartford, president of Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, second vice-president; 
Herman W. Steinkraus of Bridgeport, 
president of Bridegport Brass Com- 
pany, third vice-president; Harvey L. 
Spaunburg, Hartford, vice-president 
of Veeder-Root Inc., treasurer, and 
E. J. McCabe of Manchester, promi- 
nent as a chamber of commerce of- 
ficial, secretary. 


x kk 
COL. MILES B. CHATFIELD, 


USA, has announced at the Phila- 
delphia small arms ordnance suboffice 
that increased ammunition production 
schedules have been determined which 
will result in a sharp increase in out- 
put of Connecticut plants engaged in 
this type of manufacture. The addi- 
tional production will come largely 
from Remington and Winchester am- 
munition plants in Bridgeport and 
New Haven and also from the brass 
strip mills in this state. 


x *k * 


GROUND HAS BEEN BROKEN 
in Thomaston for a $25,000 factory 
being built for Edward Digimas and 
Hustin Raibibis, Waterbury, partners 
in the Plasticraft Company. The firm 
is engaged in the production of parts 


for the Sperry gyroscope used ex-~ 


tensively on all U. S. surface and air- 
craft, 

When completed, the building, a 
modern factory of steel, brick and 
glass, will house machinery in the 
Plasticraft plant in Waterbury, which 
will be transferred to Thomaston. The 
partners are planning to organize 
another concern, in addition to Plasti- 
craft, which will be engaged in metal 
stampings. Once operation gets un- 





derway in the new plant, Plasticraft 
is also expected to assume output of 
a line of plastic goods. 


x * & 
THE ARMY-NAVY “E” FLAG 


with three stars has been raised above 
the Norwich plant of Hamilton Stand- 
ard Propellers, Division of United 
Aircraft Corporation, to symbolize 
another period of excellence in war 
production. The award, fourth to be 
presented to the plant, was made by 
Lt. Wendell J. Wheeler, USNR, to 
Carl A. Krause, plant superintendent. 


xk *k * 
NORTHAM WARREN of Stam- 


ford, president of the company which 
bears his name, recently returned from 
Philadelphia where he addressed a 
forum held by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers at which women 
leaders and industrial managers were 
called together to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of women leaders in civic affairs, 
politics and social life in solving the 
problems of reconversion, re-employ- 
ment of veterans, and re-absorption 
of women in industry in civilian life. 
The national association has been hold- 
ing a series of these meetings through- 
out the country, with some of them 
already having been held in Connecti- 
cut. 


x kk 


JAMES L. DUNN has been elected 
by the board of directors of Jenkins 
Bros. of Bridgeport, manufacturers of 
valves, to be vice-president in charge 
of industrial relations. Announcement 
of the promotion of Mr. Dunn, who 
has been associated with the company 
since 1913, was made by President 
Farnham Yardley. 


x kk 


THE WAR MANPOWER COM- 
MISSION, which has blamed low 
wage rates as a factor in impeding 
recruitment of labor in some areas, 
has taken action to help low-paid 
workers in finding jobs with higher 
wage scales. Effective immediately, 
any worker who is employed at base 
wage rates of less than 50 cents an 
hour may be referred to a better pay- 
ing job or secure a statement of avail- 
ability by applying at the nearest 
USES office. State WMC _ Director 
William J. Fitzgerald said he has re- 
ceived authority to carry ouf this pro- 
gram. 
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Local delivery from Graybar 
warehouses in over 80 principal 
cities means fewer delays on 
essential items. Let us help cut 


PROMPT... 
at your platform 


your electrical time-lags. 


3504-A 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY 


344 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, 2-8266 


25 Union Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
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We Know The Value 
TEAM-WORK 


VERY contractor who has ever called upon the 
kai Sherman organization for service knows 
that every man-jack of our organization is an effi- 
cient member of a co-ordinated team. Whatever the 
job we’re called upon to do, each Roger Sherman 
workman knows his part —and carries out his 
duty like the well-trained, solidly-grounded team 
member that he is. Modern equipment, manned by 
experts, backed by an organization famous in New 
England for smooth precision of movement and 
accomplishment — such, in brief, is Roger Sherman 
service. 


STEEL ERECTION RIGGING 
HAULING TRAILER SERVICE 


“BACK THE INVASION” — BUY WAR BONDS 


j 
Map sel 


y) IN rt me 
y X ee a oe ee 


ee ee a 
469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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AT A RECENT MEETING of the 
partially organized executive commit- 
tee of the Bridgeport Area Economic 
Development Council, plans were made 
to examine and analyze existing post- 
war programs. Every organization in 
Bridgeport is invited to send the name 
of a representative to Mayor McLevy 
or to Philip J. O'Hara 2nd, who has 
been named executive secretary, for 
inclusion in the membership of the 
council which is developing a city- 
wide postwar program for Bridgeport. 


x*kk 


ACCORDING TO unconfirmed re- 
ports, the activities and staff of the 
Connecticut War Council may be 
sharply curtailed by the 1945 Gen- 
eral Assembly. It is reported that 
there is a feeling among legislators, 
both Democrats and Republicans, that 
the council is not needed as much 
now as it was at the time of its crea- 
ion and that various present activi- 
ties, concerned but little with the 
war or civilian defense, could be trans- 
ferred to other state agencies whose 
existence is permanent. 


xk * 
A SPECIAL MEETING of the board 


of directors of the manufacturers’ di- 
vision of the New Haven Chamber 
of Commerce was called recently to 
discuss the city’s manpower situation 
in the light of the government’s de- 





mand for increased production of 
small arms ammunition. 


x*k * 


E. P. CHESTER, director of the 
Connecticut Bureau of Rehabilitation 
Service, recently discussed “Present 
and Postwar Employment” at a meet- 
ing of the Hartford Chapter, National 
Office Management Association. 


x *k 
PURCHASE OF the Russell Jen- 


nings Co., Chester, has been an- 
nounced by The Stanley Works, New 
Britain. The Jennings company man- 
ufactures auger bits and employs about 
70. The plant will continue to be op- 
erated in Chester. 


= 2 @ 


AMERICAN VELVET CO. and A. 
Wimpfheimer and Bros., Stonington, 
have been awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” for excellence in the production 
of shelter tent duck. 

Major Newton L. Walzer, chief, 
inspection branch of the Boston QM 
Depot, presented the pennant and 
commended the company for convert- 
ing its facilities so quickly and suc- 
cessfully to the production of a tex- 
tile foreign to its usual output. 

The concern, which manufactured 
velvet before the war, still furnishes 
this material for cases used in holding 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, 


PRINCIPALS photographed at the presentation of the Army-Navy “E” production 
award to M. Backes’ Sons, Inc., Wallingford are, left to right: the late Senator 
Francis T. Maloney, Governor Baldwin, Arthur Lussier, Lt. Col. T. L. Hapgood, Lt. 
Comdr. W. B. Shope and C. B. Backes, president of the company. An account of the 
ceremonies appeared in the January issue of Connecticut Industry in which the loca- 
tion of the Backes plant was incorrectly given as Meriden. 
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PRECISION 


WITH A PURPOSE 


The most decisive ‘“tbattle” of World 
War II—the Battle of Production—was 
fought and largely won before a shot 
was fired. It had to be that way! Be- 
fore our fighting forces could engage 
the enemy, the greatest collection of 
fighting machines the world has ever 
seen had to be assembled. The Allen Man- 
ufacturing Company is proud of the part 
its employees played—and are still play- 
ing—in producing the hollow screws and 
dowel pins that were needed to hold 
strongly together this array of fighting 
equipment and the machines needed to 
make it. 


Before planes or tanks or guns could 
be produced, intricate machine tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures were required. 
Allen precision hollow screws—exact in 
every dimension, accurately threaded, and 
heat treated for great strength—helped 
fill the bill. Then, when the actual manu- 
facture of implements of war began, 
Allen screws again were called into action 
—large screws as thick as a thumb to 
assemble tanks and heavy guns, medium 
size screws to hold aeroplane wings fast, 
tiny screws hardly bigger than a pencil 
lead for radio apparatus, navigation in- 
struments and other delicate mechanisms. 


For countless requirements, Allen 
screws answer demands for positive pro- 
tection against fastening failure. Along 
with the 200 men and women from 
Allen who have left their machines to 
ensure final victory, the Allen name has 
girdled the globe. Dozens of new ap- 
plications for the hexagon socket screw 
have resulted from their world-wide 
use—thousands of future producers of 
peace time goods have become acquainted 
with “Allens”. These are signs which 
point to steady employment after the war 
at 133 Sheldon Street for a substantial 
group of Connecticut craftsmen—hollow 
screw specialists who realize the impor- 
tance of “traditional Yankee precision” 
in war or peace. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 





Purple Heart and other war medals. 


= Mr. Wimpfheimer, president of 
BEHIND EVERY LIGHTING PLAN .. American Velvet and third in direct 
IS THE NEED FOR 


line of ownership, accepted the “E” 
burgee and thanked the employees for 
ADEQUATE 
WIRING.. 









their outstanding effort and coopera- 
tion which resulted in the “E” recog- 
nition. 

Lt. E. S. Fisher, USNR, public re- 
lations officer of the U. S. Submarine 
Base at New London represented the 
Navy and presented token “E” pins. 
Harry Maxwell, representing the em- 
ployees and president of the local 
union, accepted the emblems on _be- 
half of all employees. 

Comptroller Fred R. Zeller brought 
the greetings of Governor Baldwin to 
the assemblage which gathered for 
the ceremonies in Stonington Town 


Hall. 
xkkk 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM has an- 
nounced the adoption of a retirement 
pension plan for the employees of its 
AN oC Rca three plants at Ansonia and Derby, 
Conn., and Buffalo, New York. The 
plan has met with ready acceptance by 

10] 0] 0 employees, 97 per cent of the 968 
Std a initially eligible having signed up for 
membership. 

The plan, which is effective from 
January 1, 1944, is designed to pro- 
vide retirement income to supplement 
the old age benefits of the Federal So- 
cial Security Act. The company is 
undertaking to finance all of the pen- 
sion benefits for past service as called 





% wane. Sure 


THE WIREMOLD CATALOG IS YOUR GUIDE for in the plan, as well as the entire 
cost for the year 1944. With respect 
TO WIRING PLANNED FOR TOMORROW'S NEED to future service, the plan is a co- 


operative effort, and the retirement 
Versatile Wiremold Raceways and Fittings efficiently meet the installation fund will be built up from the com- 
requirements of all modern lighting systems .. . whether incandescent, fluor- bined contributions of employees and 
escent or other newly developed light sources are used. In the Wiremold the company. Permanent employees, 


wpa absent on duty with the armed forces 
lZ ‘ > "4 « , I17eEC¢ y, Mwaw > ° ° ° 
Catalog and Wiring Guide you will find the many sizes of raceway and the during the present war, receive credit 


full range of fittings needed to plan either a complete basic wiring layout _ for eligibility. 
for new building construction or the wiring extension and relocation neces- A pension committee has been ap- 
sary in modernizing existing installations. Wiremold methods and materials pointed by the board of directors of 


s the company to administer the pro- 
are not new to you. They were your standby in prewar years. They have been Vion, = pull plan. The Central slon. 
widely used to speed work, save time and step up lighting standards in war _ over Bank and Trust Company of New 


plants throughout the nation. They stand ready now to become an essential York City is trustee and will hold 
part of your post-war business planning. If you have not received a copy of the contributions made by the em- 


Wiremold Catalog No. 16A, write us at once. ployees and the ae eo 
fund, which may be invested only in 
THE WIREMOLD CO., HARTFORD 10, CONN. securities which are legal investments 


for life insurance companies under 


the laws of the State of New York. 
xk kk * 
THE WAR LABOR BOARD 


recently began consideration of pay 
increases outside the “Little Steel” 


KNOW YOUR 


WireEmMoLD 





AND YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 
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formula for sub-standard pay com- 
plaints made by textile workers. 50,- 
000 CIO workers in 54 textile and 
rayon mills in the South, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England are 
involved. 

The formula rules limit living cost- 
compensating pay hikes to 15 per- 
cent beyond levels in effect January 
1, 1941 but the administration’s 
stabilization policy permits some in- 
creases to correct hardships. 

After textiles, the board has put 
down for consideration in this order 
the demands of workers involved in 
meat packing, General Motors, glass, 
aluminum, General Electric and West- 
inghouse cases. 


x kk 
NORRIS W. FORD, Manager of the 


Association since 1939, was made Ex- 
ecutive Director at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee at the Gradu- 
ates Club, New Haven, January 12. 
The action was taken on authority 
delegated to the Committee by the 
Board of Directors to fill the post left 
vacant by the recent resignation of 
Charles L. Eyanson. After a three 
months’ leave of absence he will return 
to the Association to assume new 
duties. 

Mr. Ford, who originally joined 
the staff of the Association in 1929 as 
Traffic Manager, has represented the 
Association for many years before 
state and federal legislative commit- 
tees, agencies and commissions. Dur- 
ing this period he has developed an 
intimate knowledge of industrial prob- 
lems and of the services necessary to 
their solution. 

Nationally recognized as a leader in 
the transportation field because of his 
participation in all important rate- 
making cases and investigations af- 
fecting Connecticut industry for the 
past 16 years, he is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National 





Industrial Traffic League and past 
president and member of the Executive 
Committee of the New England Traf- 
fic League. He is also Governor Bald- 
win’s personal representative on the 
New Englnd Governors’ Freight Rate 
Committee which was created in 1942 
to protect the interests of the New 
England states in the North-South 
Freight Rate Case. 


x*k 


CONNECTICUT’S critical war 
plants where production is now lag- 
ging must get back on schedule at 
all costs. Clarence A. Woodruff, 
Harold Bates and Bigelow Thompson 
of WPB and John G. Confrey and 
William J. Fitzgerald of WMC re- 
cently issued joint pleas that labor 
and management do their utmost to 
hold war production at top levels. 

Lack of manpower is one of the 
predominating reasons why eighteen 
plants in the Hartford area alone are 
behind schedule. A rapidly diminish- 
ing labor market threatens to cripple 
production in some of the state’s 
“must” industries. 

“In three months about 70 percent 
of the war plants in this area will 
be 70 percent on must production,” 
Mr. Woodruff stated, “If ‘must’ plants 
cannot be manned any other way, 
ceilings may have to be cut on less 
essential plants.” 


xk * 


HIGH WARTIME WAGES and 
full employment opportunities have 
reduced by about one-sixth the num- 
ber of persons receiving monthly ben- 
efits under the state’s old age as- 
sistance program, State Welfare De- 
partment officials announced recently. 
There are at the present time about 
15,000 persons receiving benefits, a 
decrease of about 3000. 


ALFRED B. KING & CO. 


BLATCHLEY AVE. & RIVER ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL - CRANES 
ELECTRIC AND CHAIN HOISTS. 
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HUBBARD 
RICKERD 


AND 


BLAKELEY 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT & 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


offer their services to 
Connecticut manufac- 
turersin the following 
capacities— 


Engineering Services 


Heating 
Ventilating 
Plumbing 
Electrical Work 
Air Conditioning 
Boiler Plants 
Water Pollution 


Industrial Management 
Services 


Cost Control and Reduction 
Jigs and Fixtures 
Line Production 
Plant Layouts 
Production Control 
Project and Machine Design 
Time Study and Job 


Evaluation 


Information on Request 


HUBBARD, RICKERD 
& BLAKELEY 


110 WHITNEY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 
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IMMEDIATE QC SHIPMENT 


SPECIALIZING IN 


SHEET and STRIP 


STEEL 


We Cut to Your 


Exact Specifications 


V 
DOLAN STEEL COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse 
151 ORANGE AVENUE 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
Telephone, New Haven 9-1224 
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At present the program is costing 
about $6,000,000 a year. The annual 
income from the $3 tax is $2,225,000 
which roughly is matched by the Fed- 
eral government leaving an annual 
operating deficiency of approximately 
$1,550,000. Under the law all per- 
sons over the age of 65 who are in 
need of funds to maintain their sup- 
port are entitled to receive benefits, 
the maximum amount being $40 a 
month. 


The state program is integrated with 
the Federal Social Security program 
which also becomes effective at 65. 


xe 


THE SPRINGFIELD ORDNANCE 
District has ordered increases in small 
arms ammunition production begin- 
ning January 1, 1945 with the ex- 
pected peak to be reached in April. 

Brass mills in the Naugatuck Valley 
were called upon to increase the cur- 
rent production of small arms brass 
strips by 500 to 600 percent and ball 
cores and case cups by 150 to 200 per- 
cent. From six to eight thousand 
additional workers are said to be re- 
quired in the New Haven, Bridgeport 
and Waterbury areas to meet these 
demands. 


x kk 


D. HAYES MURPHY, president of 
the Wiremold Company, Hartford, re- 
cently announced that the firm he 
heads had been awarded a second star 
to be added to its Army-Navy “E” 
pennant. 


xk 


GREENFIELD TAP & DIE re- 
cently announced that it had pur- 
chased nearly all of the stock of the 
Geometric Tool Company of New 
Haven. Greenfield plans to continue 
Geometric as a division. 

During the transaction James W. 
Hook, president of Geometric since 
1923, resigned, and Harry L. Bill, 
vice-president and sales manager of 
Greenfield, was elected president. John 
B. Roys controller of Greenfield, 
was elected treasurer. 

All other officers of Geometric re- 
main without change, including Mr. 
Albert S. Redway, executive vice- 
president and general manager, and 
Mr. William B. Gumbart, secretary, 
both of whom, also, will retain their 
positions as members of the Board of 
Directors. Newly elected Board mem- 
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bers are D. G. Millar, president of 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, 
who was chosen as Chairman of the 
Geometric Board, Harry L. Bill, and 
John B. Roys. Mr. Hook has agreed 
to continue his relationship with the 
Company in an important advisory 
capacity and is under contract to 
serve for the next four years. 


x <= 2 
THE ENTHONE CO. of New 


Haven has announced a new process, 
“Alumon”, for the preparation of 
aluminum for electroplating. 

It enables electroplating of all types 
of aluminum for rack and bulk work 
for copper and silver plating by a 
dip in the “Alumon” solution. It is 
currently being used for plating of 
radar equipment and interest is be- 
ing developed for post war plating of 
jewelry, amulets, pencil points and 
household goods. Although the process 
is patented, users will be granted a 
license without royalty payments other 
than the cost of the salts used in the 
“Alumon” formula. 


xk 


E. INGRAHAM COMPANY of 
Bristol, manufacturers of clocks and 
watches, was recently notified that 
it had been granted a star to add to 
its Army-Navy “E” flag. In one par- 
ticular category Ingraham is now man- 
ufacturing all of the units required 
by the entire Navy. 


xk 


“THE BATTLE OF THE CON- 
NECTICUT RIVER” which raged 
for two days recently on the floor of 
the United States Senate ended in a 
compromise worked out by the sena- 
tors and representatives of Vermont 
and Massachusetts. 

The compromise gives Vermont a 
chance to substitute eight smaller dams 
for the large single dam proposed at 
Williamsville. The plan is to be worked 
out by Army engineers and Vermont 
authorities. The cost is not to exceed 
$11,000,000. 

The Austin amendment, as finally 
adopted, knocked out of the bill a 
Senate Commerce Committee amend- 
ment that ‘“‘none of the dams herein 
authorized for the Connecticut River 
basin shall be utilized for the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power.” 
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SURPLUS WAR GOODS including 
a variety of raw materials, production 
equipment and packing materials re- 


maining from war contract termina- 
tions are available at HKoston, Mass. 
according to a recent announcement 
by Army and Navy offices. They can 
be bought with “no red tape” involved. 
Sealed bids are required in some cases. 

Items are available through the 
Boston Chemical Warfare Procure- 
ment District, 75 Federal St., Boston; 
the Boston Quartermaster Depot, Con- 
tract Termination Branch, 855 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston and the Navy 
Material Redistribution Office, 154 
Causeway St., Boston. 

Items available through the Boston 
Chemical Warfare Procurement Dis- 
trict include stapling wire rolls, blue 
gray lacquer, wooden spools, chipboard 
boxes, belt washers, steel plate, seam- 
less brass tubing, tempered steel in 
coils. 

At the Boston Quartermaster De- 
pot, Contract Termination Branch, 
there are spools of white thread; bind- 
ing; reprocessed, Black Spanish, light 
grey, long grey and southern white 
wool; one-inch surgical tape, and one- 
half inch tape, burlap coffee bags; 
one lot of kitchen equipment; miscel- 
laneous office furniture; five-gallon 
water cans. 

The Navy Material Redistribution 
Office, offers for sale on sealed bid, Cat- 
alog B-55, new steel plates, Magna- 
flux tested, located at the Worthing- 
ton Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
Plates are offered in lots varying from 
two to 100 tons. 


x * 
IMPORTANT PROMOTION of 


high ranking executives at The Stan- 
ley Works, effective January 1, 1945, 
were announced during holiday week 
by President Richard E. Pritchard. 
The changes involve: 

John C. Cairns, who has been vice- 
president in charge of the Hardware 
Division, elevated to be in charge of 
operations and in that capacity will 
direct the Hardware, Hand Tools, 
Electric Tools, Pressed Metal and Steel 
Strapping Divisions. 

Patrick F. King, who has been vice- 
president in charge of hardware sales, 
to become vice-president in charge of 
the Hardware Division. 

Rodman W. Chamberlain, who has 
been assistant general sales manager 
of the Hardware Division, to be gen- 
eral manager of all hardware sales 
under Mr. King. 

W. Ronald Morse to be plant super- 
intendent in charge of all hardware 
manufacturing, reporting directly to 
Mr. King. 
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BIGELOW 





See We eas ‘ 
A side sectional view of a 
Bigelow Type F Steam Gen- 
erating Unit at the HAT 
CORPORATION OF AMER- 
ICA. This unit is designed for 
50,000 Ib. of steam per hour. 


THE 
BIGELOW 
COMPANY 


172 River Street 
New Haven 3, Connecticut 
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THERE'S FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
IN THE QUOTATION, “IF YOU 
HAVE NOTHING TO ADVERTISE, 
ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS 
FOR SALE.” 


EVEN IN WARTIME YOU HAVE 
SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE— 
YOUR NAME, SPECIAL SERV- 
ICES, POST-WAR PRODUCTS. . 


BuT MAKE YOUR PROGRAM 
WELL-ROUNDED, DESIGNED BY 
AN AGENCY WHOSE STAFF IS 
ENGINEERING-TRAINED, WHO 
UNDERSTAND THE TECHNICAL 

|} AS WELL AS THE SALES SIDE 
OF YOUR PROBLEMS. 


IN SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT, 
| THE RECOGNIZED INDUSTRIAL 
| AGENCY !S 
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Gray was early in converting to war production, 
and is still entirely devoted to producing com- 
munications, recording and other electronic devices 
for our armed forces. Gray has expanded both its 
facilities and the number of jobs available to 


Hartford people. 


Much of Gray’s work is with delicate instruments 
and a clean, bright, roomy plant is essential. Pro- 
ducing equipment of highest urgency, Gray will 
probably continue to produce only for war until 


the last gun is silent. 


Nevertheless, Gray has big plans for new products 
and increased production after the war. We have 
good reasons to believe that one new product in 
particular will fill a vital need of commercial, 
transportation, educational, governmental and 
communications organizations of many types— 


and at less cost than before. 


If the market for these machines is as great as 
our investigations convince us it is, there will be 
many good jobs at Gray for returning servicemen 


and demobilized war workers. 


This device has been perfected over a period of 
years and at a development cost of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Like many another forward- 
looking American manufacturer, Gray has invested 
in research and development in the expectation 
that its investors will be repaid out of a reasonable 


profit on its products when it is possible to go into 
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peacetime production and get our devices out into 
the market place. Such profits for American 
investors, and such jobs for Americans, grow out 
of the fact that the products made give the buyer 


more for his money. 


These product development programs, and plans 
for the postwar period, will supply good jobs for 
returned servicemen and demobilized war workers, 
and enable them to buy from others the things 


they want and need. 


Ours is only a small part of converting America’s 
war production plant for a time of prosperous 
peace. Thousands of manufacturers, large and 
small, have plans just as valuable toward building 
a private economy in which Americans can earn 
more, buy more and have more, This is making 
full use of America’s limitless energy and ambi- 
tion; using our productive capacity to provide us 
all with more for our money in the things we buy, 
so that we can buy more—and thus create more 


jobs, and more earnings for all. 








THE GRAY 
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All of our men who have joined the armed forces 
will be welcomed back to the jobs they left or to 


better jobs. 


To make possible this program for all American 
business for the future will require your help. For 
its accomplishment will need legislative action— 
action that you can encourage. Postwar tax policies 
that leave sufficient funds for expansion. Laws 


that clearly prevent unregulated monopoly, gov- 










ernment or private. Labor policies that establish 
the responsibilities of both labor and management. 
And business operation under law instead of by 
unpredictable “directive”. 

If you wish to know more about this program, 
send for the free booklet, How Americans Can 
Earn More, Buy More, Have More. Write W. E. 


Ditmars, President, The Gray Manufacturing 


Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Manufacturers of Radio, Radar and other Electrical, 
Electronic and Communications Equipment 


16 ARBOR STREET 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 









James M. Stuart, chief assistant to 
Robert W. Poteet, traffic manager, be- 
came traffic manager January 1, 1945 
to succeed Mr. Poteet who retired 
after 34 years of service. Mr. Stuart 
had filled the post of Chief Assistant 
for 20 years prior to his promotion. 


x wk & 


ALFRED C. FULLER, Chairman of 
the Board of the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, was re-elected president of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut at the annual meeting of the 
Association’s Board of Directors held 
recently at the Hartford Times Tower 
on Talcott Mountain. He started his 
fourth consecutive term in that office 
January 1, 1945. 

At the same time Board members 
reelected the other officers as follows: 
Edward Ingraham, president of the E. 
Ingraham Company, Bristol, Vice 
President; James W. Hook, Chair- 
man of the Board, United Illuminating 





Company, New Haven, Vice Presi- 
dent; and John Coolidge, President 
of the Connecticut Manifold Com- 
pany, Hartford, Treasurer. The Board 
also named Charles Hart, president 
of the Chase Brass & Copper Com- 
pany, Waterbury, a director from New 
Haven County to fill the unexpired 
term of the late John H. Goss, who 
died October 16; and H. W. Jones, Jr., 
president of the American Tube Bend- 
ing Company, New Haven, and R. L. 
White, president of Landers, Frary & 
Clark, as new members of the Asso- 
ciation’s executive committee. Besides 
the officers and Messrs. Jones and 
White, other executive committee 
members include T. F. Hammer, pres- 
ident of the Malleable Iron Fittings 
Company, Branford, and H. B. Curtis, 
president of the Bridgeport Hardware 
Manufacturing Corporation, Bridge- 
port. 

Newly elected members of the board 
who took office January 1, 1945, 
were: Frank S. Nettleton, General Su- 
perintendent, Hockanum Mills Com- 


they're all the same to the new A&S steel 
plate fabrication process. This modern 
oxy-acetylene flame cutting and electric 
arc-welding technique enables us to do 
jobs of all sizes and descriptions in a 
shorter time, because in the majority of 
cases we can work directly from your 
blueprint. This speed results in a saving 
of money and material, and produces a 
lighter yet stronger job than by other 
processes. 

Your mechanical or plant machinery 
construction and repair work can be 
solved effectively and speedily this way. 
Our force of experienced engineers is 
always on call — SOUth Boston 1304 — 
to help you solve your problems. 


pany Division, M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Company, Rockville, a director for 
Tolland County; F. R. Hoadley, Pres- 
ident, The Atwood Machine Company, 
Stonington, a director for New Lon- 
don County; W. R. Hoyt, General 
Manager, Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, Stamford, a director 
for Fairfield County; and Maltby Ste- 
vens, General Plant Manager, Inter- 
national Silver Company, Meriden, a 
director-at-large; and W. D. Kimball, 
Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Knapp Corporation, Portland, a di- 
rector for Middlesex County. 


xk 


WILLIAM G. ENNIS, former Hart- 
ford Area Manpower Director, has 
just been appointed Deputy State 


Labor Commissioner at a salary of 
$7,000 a year to succeed John T. 
Hayes of West Hartford, according 
to an announcement by State Labor 
Commissioner John J. Egan, made in 
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December. At the same time, Com- 
missioner Egan announced the ap- 
pointment of Philip J. Koons of 
Bridgeport as special assistant to the 
deputy commissioner to work on labor 
problems with the State Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration. Mr. Koons 
was former business agent of the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America Union, CIO. 
Mr. Ennis was formerly employed 
in the State Labor Department and 
also served as a director of the United 
States Employment Service prior to 
being appointed Hartford Area Man- 
power Director. Both appointees took 
over their new posts early in January. 


xk 


HENRY G. ELLIS, 59, president of 
The Torrington Manufacturing Com- 
pany and a former director of The 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, died suddenly at his home 
recently. A native of Torrington, he 
was graduated from Phillips Academy 
and Yale University. Prior to coming 
with The Torrington Manufacturing 
Company in 1915, he was employed 
by the American Brass Company and 





the Riter-Conley Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh. 


Active in business, religious and 
fraternal affairs, Mr. Ellis served as 
a deputy judge of City Court, was 
a warden of the old borough of Tor- 
rington, a member of the Board of 
Education, and vice-president of the 
Torrington Historical Society. He 
served as chairman of the Republi- 
can Town Committee and was a 
former Republican state central com- 
mitteeman. He was a communicant 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, a mem- 
ber of Torrington Club and a mem- 
ber of the Yale Club of New York 
City. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Margaret 
Cloyes Haight Ellis, president of 
Bundles for America since 1942 and 
former vice-president of the Connecti- 
cut Federation of Women’s Clubs; a 
daughter, Mrs. Kingsley French of 
Torrington; a son, Private First Class 
John F. Ellis, stationed with the Army 
in England; a grandson, John Kingsley 
French of Torrington; two sisters, 
Mrs. Robert T. Thursfield of Water- 
bury and Mrs. Burton H. Morrison of 
Torrington, and several nieces and 
nephews. 





























STEEL 
Shop Stools 
IN STOCK 


Immediate Delivery 


© Wood Furniture 
® Storage Cabinets 
® Transfer Cases 
® Chairs & Desks 


Complete 
Executive Furniture 
by 
Doten —Dunton 


BARNEY’S 
450 FRONT STREET 


HARTFORD 5, 
7-8129 


CONN. 








DON’T SCRAP COSTLY PARTS 


Walton’s “Salvage Service” has already saved manufacturers many 
thousands of dollars. Valuable parts, representing hours of labor and 
costly materials, are now being salvaged by The Walton Company. 
Work formerly scrapped because of broken tools now can be quickly 


salvaged by Walton. 


Whatever the broken tool or piece may be 
Taps, Drills, Reamers, Screws, Studs, etc. 


Whatever the parts may be 


Forgings, Castings, Fixtures, Dies, Jigs, etc. 


Whatever the material may be 


Steel, Cast Iron, Aluminum, Magnesium, Brass, etc. 


WALTON CAN REMOVE THE BROKEN TOOLS OR PIECES ... 
SAFELY, QUICKLY AND AT LOW COST 


Ask Walton to help get your “high cost scrap” back into production. 
We guarantee quick service, and satisfactory results, at a reasonable, 


low cost. 


Phone or write us today for a prompt estimate on your salvage work. 





THE WALTON COMPANY 


104 Allyn Street 


Hartford 3, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS WALTON TAP EXTRACTOR 
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NEW HAVEN MEETING 


(Continued from page 9) 


duties” he mentioned: (1) Engineering 
revision (2) persuasion and appeal (3) 
medical control, and (4) discipline. 
He stated that disabled workers make 
safe workers when consideration is 
given to placement and due considera- 
tion of special circumstances and felt 
very definitely that the supervisor is 
the key person in fitting the individual 
to the job and the one to whom we 
must look if continuous employment 
of these disabled men is to be effected. 

Allan Coleman, chief industrial 
hygienist, Bureau of Industrial Hy- 
giene, Connecticut State Department 
of Health, spoke at this panel on the 
“Control of Environmental Hazards.” 

He discussed the methods by which 
industry may be surveyed to determine 
what health hazards exist and the 
necessity of special studies wherever 
necessary to determine the extent to 
which individuals are exposed to these 
hazards. He briefly outlined some of 
the health hazards that are common 
to certain processes in industry and 


the controls that must be instituted 
for their elimination. 


Lt. Col. Hussey Addresses 
Dinner Meeting 


Lieutenant Colonel Hussey, who 
directs the Army industrial hygiene 
laboratory at Baltimore, told the din- 
ner meeting there probably will be 
a considerable post-war demand for 
physicians experienced in the field of 
occupational health and medicine and 
that at present educational opportuni- 
ties to develop men for this work are 
lacking. 

“We should have educational in- 
stitutions which will offer these op- 
portunities,” he said. “Such instruction 
should be entirely post-graduate in 
character and bring together men 
seeking proper training in the field 
of preventive medicine, occupational 
health administration, and preventive 
engineering.” 

There should be development of re- 
search as well of instruction, the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel said, and offered the 
question of air pollution as one of the 
urgent problems for investigation. 

“We have today no yardstick by 
which we can measure health,” he 
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emphasized. ““We have no method of 
expressing what is meant by fitness. 
We are unable to give a correct physio- 
logical description of fatigue, although 
we apply the term quite frequently in 
an attempt to explain ill health. 

“In general, we have thought that 
the quality of air was important in 
the consideration of health,” he said, 
“but this has been less tangible than 
the relation of food and water to 


health.” 





TIME FOR STATESMANSHIP 


(Continued from page 3) 


representatives of other nations. It’s 
time to be American in the broader 
sense, so brilliantly symbolized by 
Lincoln and Washington, rather than 
self-seeking members of pressure 
groups. 

Only by practicing this statesman- 
ship in America can we remain strong 
enough to be free and to contribute 
the necessary power to keep alive the 
dying sparks of freedom throughout 
the world. 











Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 










WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 








CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
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STATEWIDE MANAGEMENT- 
EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
LAUNCHED AT HARTFORD 


(Continued from page 5) 


This made for a fortunate situation, 
he told the conference, because “you 
must be aware as we are that prewar 
education will not fit our postwar 
needs. The young men and women of 
tomorrow will need to be prepared 
not alone to make a living for them- 
selves—they must also be prepared 
to be competent citizens.” 

He said “they will have to know 
and understand the workings of a 
free way of life that could easily have 
been lost in this century. They will 
have to know that their survival as 
free men and women depends upon 
themselves. 

“When the war ends,” he warned, 
“we will be surrounded by plans for 
new social orders. The chaos of Europe 
can only result in chaotic government 
plans.” 

As a result of this, Mr. Jones main- 
tained that “we can no longer have a 
Passive interest in civic affairs. Too 
much pressure will be brought to bear 
from outside sources. 

“We must work together for com- 
petence in citizenship,” he advised, 
“as active good citizenship will play 
a very important part in the lives of 
modern Americans. In this,” he said, 
“industry and education must work 


hand in hand.” 


Dr. Russell Speaks 


Dr. Russell, in the other keynoting 
address, explained that this country 
is going deeper into a technological 
society. He urged education to recog- 
nize the fact and realize the time has 
come for a change in educational 
methods. 

The speaker stressed the point that 
present-day school programs teach 
veneration for the agrarian age, while 
there is very little veneration en- 
gendered for the smoke and flame of 
the big industry, very little admira- 
tion aroused for the technologist, in- 
ventor. and engineer, very little un- 
derstanding gained for the place in so- 
ciety of the investor, manager, and 
the union, whose combined work is 
the source of the people’s well being. 

However, Dr. Russell advised that 
the educator cannot change the edu- 
cational system to the advantage of 
a technological society without the 





EXCHANGING GREETINGS at the 
Connecticut Management-Education Con- 
ference are Herman W. Steinkraus (left), 
president and general manager, Bridgeport 
Brass Co. who was chairman at the lunch- 
ton session, and John Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent, Classroom Teacher Department, 
CSTA. Center is Mrs. Isabelle M. Pearson. 
principal, Central School, Winsted and 
president of the CSTA. 


support of the American people, the 
labor unions, the farmers, the pro- 
fessional groups, and certainly the help 
of the manufacturer. 

Dr. Russell then aimed his remarks 
at the educators in the audience by 
telling them to get behind the tech- 
nologists who, he said, are “the source 
of your well being.” He urged that 
children be taught to revere that and 
be taught to enjoy the additional lei- 
sure time that will come with tech- 
nological advances to the good of 
God and their fellow men. 













































MANUFACTURERS 


You can have your own 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT WITHOUT 
COST, TROUBLE OR RISKS 
Reputable, experienced export company, 
with efficient sales organization abroad, 
is looking for agencies or other suitable 

arrangements with manufacturers of 


TEXTILES, HARDWARE, CHEMICALS, 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES, GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. 

We will develop intensively all foreign 
markets for your products, take charge of 
the whole export procedure and all risks, 
and pay you on regular domestic terms. 


References of other leading manufacturers, 
both inside and outside Connecticut, will 
be furnished upon request. Inquiries in- 
vited. Address “EXPORT”, c/o Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, 436 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 





Turning then to the manufacturers, 
the speaker advised them to get be- 
hind the schools and the teachers. 
Demand good education—both voca- 
tional and general—and plenty of it 
for all the people, he advised. Hold out 
a career to the teachers with proper 
financing and encourage their efforts 
to teach people to revere the true 
source of their well being. 

In other words, Dr. Russell said, 
adapt education to the age of tech- 
nology. “Certainly,” he exclaimed, 
“it’s time for a change—let’s change!” 





PRINCIPAL SPEAKERS at the Connecticut Management-Education Conference which 
met in Hartford December 15 to develop a clearer mutual understanding of problems 
which concern both educators and industrialists. Left to right: Alfred C. Fuller, presi- 
dent, MAC; Thomas R. Jones, president, American Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Herman W. Steinkraus, president and general manager, Bridgeport Brass Co., 
and Dr. William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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OVER THE DESK 


AND 


ON THE ROAD 





AS A CHRISTMAS GREETING, 
the National Folding Box Company 
sent to its friends an illustrated story 
folder on the Statue of Liberty. We 
first appreciated the old gal when we 
returned in 1919 from two years over- 
seas. We shall never forget tne oc- 
casion. 

Another link we have with this 
symbol of freedom is that our friend 
George Palmer, fellow townsman from 
Columbia City, Indiana, is superin- 
tendent. We saw George not long ago 
and he stated that the Statue of Lib- 
erty, dark since Pearl Harbor, will be 
relighted as a victory signal when 
Germany or Japan surrenders. 

W. D. Lynch, vice-president of 
National Folding Box, who sent us 
the greeting, gives the facts in regard 
to the Statue with which all Ameri- 
cans ought to be familiar: 


Sculptor: Frederick Auguste Bartholdi, 
a young Alsatian, under commis- 


sion from the Franco-American 
Union. 


Construction: The sculptor first made 


INDUSTRIAL 
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PLANT STUDIES 
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a figure approximately 9’ tall, 
and then enlarged the model four 
times to 36’, which was then di- 
vided into sections and each one 
in turn enlarged four times. 

The 3/16” copper sheeting used 
was made to conform to the con- 
tours of wooden forms by press- 
ing and hammering, and 
strengthened by being backed 
with iron straps, insulated from 
the copper by strips of asbestos 
cloth, soaked in shellac to pre- 
vent galvanic action. 

After the copper sheets were fin- 
ished they were bolted to a power- 
ful iron framework which was 
firmly anchored to the pedestal. 
This supporting iron structure 
was designed by the famous 
French engineer, M. Eiffel, and 
incorporated careful calculations 
covering the maximum potential 
wind stress to which the Statue 
might be exposed. Bartholdi la- 
bored on the Statue from 1874 
to its completion in 1883. Ameri- 
can workmen began the founda- 


tion and pedestal in 1883, com- 
pleting them in the late summer 
of 1886. The base is one of the 
heaviest blocks of masonry ever 
built, the trap rock used in its 
construction coming from quar- 
ries near New Haven. 


Location: Bedloe Island, in New York 
Harbor, serving as the site of 
the Statue of Liberty, has suc- 
cessively flown the flag of the 
Netherlands, England and _ the 
United States. Purchased by New 
York State in 1796 it was named 
after Isaac Bedloe, the original 
Dutch owner, retaining this name 
in 1800 when it was ceded by 
New York State to the U. S. 
Government. Congress later gave 
the ground on which the Statue 
was erected. 


Cost: Over a million dollars, raised 
by popular subscriptions largely 
from school children. The Statue 
cost approximately $700,000, 
while the base and pedestal cost 
around $300,000. 


Weight: 450,000 pounds (225 tons) 
is the weight of the Statue alone. 


Dimensions: No other statue has ever 
been executed in the extraordi- 
nary proportions, a few of the 
dimensions being: Height—151’ 
5” from the foot to the top of 
the outstretched torch, with the 
Statue rising 3033” above water 
level; face—17’ long; Nose: 41/2’; 
Index Finger 8’; Waist 35’ thick; 
Right Arm: upraised 42’ from the 
shoulder. 


Visitors: In a single day, 10,728 have 
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made the boat trip from the Bat- 
tery out to Bedloe Island on which 
the Statue of Liberty is situated. 
The register there is filled with 
the names of visitors from all 
foreign countries, even chieftains 
from the South Sea Islands. Her 
popularity grows continually, a 
daily average of 3,000 persons 
making the boat trip to Bedloe 
Island, aside from the thousands 
content to admire her from the 
Battery. 


e+ s 
THE MC CARRAN CROWD is not 


receiving the acclaim which it ex- 
pected in connection with its pro- 
posal to freeze manufacturing in the 
east. At a recent hearing on the west 
coast, W. C. Mullendore, president 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, said, ‘““The effect of the com- 
mittee’s report is to cast doubt and 
suspicion upon the economic future of 
this area, while antagonizing citizens 
in other communities, citizens whose 
cooperation is indispensable for build- 
ing post war prosperity, not only for 
Southern California, but for all the 
nation.” 
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36 PEARL STREET 


In selecting a consulting firm you are entitled to the best. 


Check this list for fields in which we can be of service: 





OVERHEAD OR BURDEN ANALYSIS 


Ask for booklet, 
“A Practical Service for Progressive New England Management”’ 


R. H. WINSLOW & ASSOCIATES 


Engineers - Consultants 





THEY TELL US that State Treasurer 
William Carroll of Torrington had 
never set his foot inside the State 
Capitol and had never attended a po- 
litical convention until last year when 
he was nominated for State Treasurer. 
That is some kind of a record because 
usually a fellow has to feed at the 
public trough for a number of years 
before he gets a job of that kind. 
Mr. Carroll, by the way, is an of- 
ficial of the Brooks Bank & Trust 
Company of Torrington. That is the 
bank of two distinguished gentlemen, 
one the late John N. Brooks who served 
in the state legislature from 1917 to 
1923 and who in his last term in the 
Senate was chairman of the important 
Finance Committee. He really knew 
state finance. It was also the bank 
of our good friend the late John M. 
Wadhams who for many years was a 
watch-dog of the state’s monies in his 
capacity as chairman of the old Board 
of Finance where he was a colleague 
of the late E. Kent Hubbard and 
Byron D. Bugbee. The financial af- 
fairs of the state were never better 
taken care of and probably will never 
be taken better care of than when 
John M. Wadhams held the reins. 
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GENERAL JEAN DE TASSIGNY, 
commander of the First French Army 
spearheading the historic smash into 
the Belfort Gap, is a close friend of 
Charles E. Hart, Jr., president of the 
Chase companies, who fought with 
the general when his unit flanked the 
26th and Sist Infantry Brigades in 
World War I. 

These two fine soldiers recently ex- 
changed correspondence which ap- 
peared in United States newspapers. 
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STUNWA! We spent a good many 
hours last month in Washington dis- 
cussing the new ideas of the adminis- 
tration for the planned economy which 
they say will result in putting 60 
million people to work. Some of these 
ideas are honies. ““STUNWA” spelled 
backwards is “Aw Nuts”! 
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WE BOUGHT OUR TURKEY 
from a farmer who, while admitting 
that it was not of the Connecticut 
yellow tag variety, said it was A-1. 
When we started to carve it it seemed 
to be more of a 4-F. 
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SOME YEARS AGO we were in 
Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, and met 
an old Indian at the local bar. During 
the course of a conversation with 
him we asked him what he did with 
his time. He replied that he hunted 
and drank. On being asked what he 
hunted, he said, “Drink.” 


STORAGE 
TANKS 


6 (10,000 gal.) tanks 


(7’ x 34’) 

2 (6,000 gal.) tanks 
(8’ x 16’) 

1 (2,500 gal.) tank 
(7’ x 9’) 


1 (2,000 gal.) tank 

(5'4” x 12’) 
We also have a selection of smaller 
sizes and several high pressure 
tanks. We have a variety of open 
top tanks, chemical tanks, all sizes 
and shapes. All our tanks are air 
tested and guaranteed. 


D. & C. EQUIPMENT CO. 
10 Edwards St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Tel. 7-5000 
















































QUERIES 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 





QUESTION 1: Will you explain the 
recent decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court holding that waiting-time 
may be considered work-time under 


The Fair Labor Standards Act? 


ANSWER: In two recent cases the 


United States Supreme Court inter- 
preted the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as requiring that waiting-time 
be considered work-time. 

The employees in question re- 
mained on call in the fire hall pro- 
vided by the company and located 
on its property after their regular 
day’s work had been completed. 
Although the facts varied slightly, 
in both cases the employees were al- 
lowed to amuse themselves as they 
saw fit and, of course, slept on the 
premises. The time spent in answer- 
ing calls was less than half an hour 
a week in one case and less than an 
hour a week in the other. In the 
latter case the employees were paid 
in addition to their fixed compensa- 
tion an agreed amount, fifty cents 
at first, and later sixty-four cents 
for each alarm they answered. 

In holding that these employees 
were covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act the Court broadened 
the “necessary” test and held that 
the employees were employed in an 
occupation reasonably necessary to 
production as carried on by the 
employer and hence were covered 
by the Act. It stated that “what 
is required is a practical judgment 
as to whether the particular em- 
ployer actually operates the work 
as part of an integrated effort for 
the production of goods.” This is 
a broader philosophy and embraces 
a large number of people who were 
formerly considered not within the 
scope of the Act. 

The Court stated that although 
it would give consideration to the 
rulings, interpretations and opinions 
of the Administrator under the Act, 
it would weigh his judgment in a 


Counsel 


particular case by the “thorough- 
ness evident in its consideration, the 
validity of its reasoning, its con- 
sistency with earlier and later pro- 
nouncements, and all those factors 
which give it power to persuade, 
if lacking power to control.” 

Although the Court states that 
each case stands on its own facts 
and that the Court cannot lay down 
a legal formula to resolve cases so 
varied in their facts as are the many 
situations in which employment in- 
volves waiting-time, and although 
it stated “facts may show that the 
employee was engaged to wait, or 
they may show that he waited to be 
engaged”, it nevertheless held that 
the district court’s evaluation and 
inquiry were “apparently restricted 
by its notion that waiting-time may 
not be work, an understanding of 
the law which we hold to be er- 
roneous.”” 

Thus the Court has considerably 
broadened the coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act with regard 
to the type of employees covered, 
has demonstrated that an employer 
is not completely protected in re- 
lving on the interpretations pub- 
lished by the Administrator, and 
has ruled that waiting-time may be 
work-time. 

Two other opinions under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are of general 
interest to employers. 

The first was Walling v. Helmer- 
ich & Payne, Inc. 323 U. S. 89 L. 
Ed. Adv. Ops. 1; 65 Sup. Ct., Rep. 
11, decided November 6, 1944. 
Mr. Justice Murphy delivered the 
opinion of the Court which dealt 
with the so-called “Poxon” or split- 
day plan. Under the plan adopted 
by the employer cach regular shift 
was divided into two parts for ap- 
plying the hourly wage rates. The 
first 4 hours of an eight hour shift, 
the first § hours of a ten hour shift 
and the first 5 hours of a twelve 
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hour shift were figured at an as- 
signed rate known as the “base or 
regular rate”. The balance of any 
shift was considered “overtime” and 
was paid at one and one-half the 
“base” rate. Of course, the “‘base 
rate” could never apply to more 
than 40 hours in any work week. 
The rates for the jobs were rede- 
termined so that the total wages 
for 40 hours under this arrange- 
ment, even the 20 of such hours 
were so-called “overtime” and paid 
for at one and one-half times the 
regular rate, would equal the com- 
pensation previously paid for 40 
hours at “straight” time. 

Jnstice Murphy commented that 
Section 7(a) contemplated “While 
the words ‘regular rate’ are not 
defined in the Act, they obviously 
mean the hourly rate actually paid 
for the normal, non-overtime work 
week.” 

He points out that under the 
“split-day” plan “when an employ- 
ee on regular eight hour tours had 
actually worked 40 hours, respond- 
ent employer could point to the 
employee’s contract and claim that 
he had worked only 20 “regular” 
hours and 20 “overtime” hours. 
Hence he was entitled to no addi- 
tional remuneration for work in 
excess of 40 hours except in the un- 
likely situation, which never in fact 
occurred, of his actually working 
more than 80 hours.” 

In another opinion handed down 
January 2, 1945 in the case of U. S. 
v. Rosenwasser, d.b.a. Perfect Gar- 
ment Company, also delivered by 
Justice Murphy, the court held that 
under the Act “ta worker is as much 
an employee when paid by the piece 
as he is when paid by the hour. The 
time or mode of compensation, in 
other words, does not control the 
determination of whether one is 
an employee within the meaning of 
the Act...” He states: “Congress 
necessarily had to create practical 
and simple measuring rods to test 
compliance with the requirements as 
to minimum wages and overtime 
compensation. It did so by setting 
the standards in terms of hours and 
hourly rates. But other measures 
of work and compensation are not 
thereby voided or placed outside 
the reach of the Act. Such other 
modes must be translated or re- 
duced by computation to an hourly 
basis for the sole purpose of de- 
ermining whether the statutory re- 
quirements have been fulfilled.” 
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SPECTOR CASE SENT TO STATE 
BY SUPREME COURT FOR 
RULING:—In ruling on an appeal 
by Spector Motor Service, Inc. from 
an adverse decision of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, the United States Supreme 
Court sent the case of the Spector 
Motor Service, Inc., v. Charles J. Mc- 
Laughlin (Connecticut) Tax Com- 
missioner, etc. back to the Federal 
District Court for Connecticut to be 
held in abeyance until proceedings can 
be brought for an interpretation of 
the law in the courts for the State of 
Connecticut. The question at issue is 
whether Connecticut may require an 
interstate trucking company to pay 
an annual tax of 2 per cent of income 
“from business transacted within the 
state”. The motor carrier, a Missouri 
Corporation, had sought an injunction 
to prevent collection of $7,796 for 
1937-40. 

The case has been watched with 
considerable interest because a de- 
cision in favor of the state would 
carry with it the implication that in- 
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terstate carriers could be so taxed by 
other states. 


x kk 


JOHN L. ROGERS NEW ICC 
CHAIRMAN:—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has reported the 
election of Commissioner John L. 
Rogers as chairman for 1945 to suc- 
ceed William J. Patterson whose stated 
term as chairman expired. Mr. Pat- 
terson continues as a Commissioner. 
Associated with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission since 1917, when 
he accepted employment as mechan- 
ical engineer, the new chairman, in 
the ensuing twenty-seven years, has 
served as an ICC examiner and as 
director of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers prior to his appointment as a 
Commission member in 1937. 


x ** 


INCREASE IN CONNECTICUT 
GASOLINE TAX PROPOSED:— 
State Highway Commissioner William 
J. Cox recently proposed that Con- 
necticut’s gasoline tax rate be increased 
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by 1% cents per gallon. It was stated 
by Commissioner Cox that for ten 
years highway department income has 
not been meeting expenditures for 
highway and bridge construction and 
in the last few years it has been neces- 
sary for the department to borrow 
through bond issuance as much as 
$4,000,000 annually to finance the 
construction of larger projects. A state 
constitutional amendment to outlaw 
the diversion of automotive tax re- 
ceipts to purposes other than high- 
way construction and maintenance 
was also advocated by the Commis- 
sioner. 


x ** 


CONNECTICUT PUC SEEKS TO 
CHECK FEDERAL CONTROL:— 
In its 33rd annual report, the Con- 
necticut State Public Utilities Com- 
mission asserted that all attempts by 
the federal government to expand 
its control over public utility operation 
that cannot clearly be considered in- 
terstate in nature should be resisted 
by the states. It was said by the Com- 
mission that it is not yet ready to 
admit the necessity for the ‘““emergence 
of an all powerful ubiquitous federal 
bureaucracy in the utility regulatory 
field.” It warned that the strongest 
argument presented by the advocates 
of future concentration of power in 
the federal government “is the alleged 
breakdown of state regulation” and 
urged the development of stronger 
state regulatory bodies. 

It was indicated that specific pro- 
posals for expanded commission 


powers would be submitted to the 
1945 Connecticut legislature. 
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ICC NOTIFIES FORWARDERS 
TO PROVIDE INSURANCE:— 
Formal notice was given to freight 
forwarders by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that it prescribed 
rules and regulations governing filing 
and approval of surety bonds, insur- 
ance policies and qualifications as self- 
insurers under order dated October 
11 and that forwarders must observe 
all such rules and regulations from 
and after February 1. 


All freight forwarders subject to 
ICC jurisdiction must provide security 
for protection of shippers and con- 
signees, and those who engage in 
transfer, collection and delivery serv- 
ice and use motor vehicles in con- 
nection therewith must provide se- 
curity covering vehicle, bodily in- 
jury and property damage liability to 
the public. 


xk * 


LIMITED LIABILITY ON SHIP- 
MENTS OF EXCEPTIONAL VAL- 
UE:—Division 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently re- 
leased its report and order in I.&S. 
M-2327, involving rates on articles 
of exceptional value. The Commis- 
sion found that the rule proposed by 
the Transamerican Freight Lines Inc. 
is unlawful and ordered the schedules 
canceled without prejudice to the 
filing of a new schedule in conformity 
with the discussion in the report. The 
carrier is required to cancel the sus- 
pended rule on or before January 22, 
1945 upon not less than one day’s 
notice to the Commission and to the 
public. 


By schedules filed to become ef- 
fective November 23, 1943 and later, 
the Transamerican Freight Lines pro- 
posed a rule providing for an addi- 
tional charge to shippers for insur- 
ance on shipments having a value in 
excess of $2.50 per pound, moving 
between points which it served located 
principally in Central and Trunk Line 
Territories. Upon protest by various 
parties, the rule was suspended by 
the Commission. 

A somewhat similar proposal was 
included in the railroad’s November 
classification docket (See our Trans- 
portation Bulletin No. 752). Follow- 
ing hearings, it was decided that the 
matter would be redocketed for fur- 
ther hearing in January 1945. 

We believe that the Commission’s 
decision in the Transamerican case 
will deter the railroads from _pro- 





gressing their proposal further, al- 
though the two proposals actually dif- 
fer in some respects. 


xk * 


PENALTIES IMPOSED ON DRIV- 
ERS FOR WILD CAT STRIKES:— 
Participants in unauthorized trucking 
strikes in the Boston area have been 
subjected to severe penalties by the 
union leaders. At the height of the 
nine-day strike, as many as 6,000 
trucking employees were said to be 


off the job. An agreement to arbitrate 
was finally reached. 

The disciplinary actions announced 
by the union included expulsion of 
seven members, fines for a number of 
others and suspended fines for still a 
third group. It was stated in labor 
circles that expulsion means that a 
member so penalized can never join 
the union again, although provision 
is made for appeals from decisions by 
local unions. The fines that were im- 
posed range from $50 to $500. 


ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





T= effects of the war are far 
reaching and many things are 
changed because of a _ war. 
Sometimes these changes are brought 
about so gradually that until we take 
time off for careful consideration, we 
do not realize or appreciate the changes 
that have occurred. 

The influences of a war are both 
good and bad. The horrors of war 
and the bad effects are clearly ap- 
parent to all of us. The good effects 
are usually somewhat obscured or even 
hard to find. 

One of the good effects of the 
present war is the importance placed 
on accounting, especially cost ac- 
counting. Plenty of us have been 
forced by reason of the war to main- 
tain better records than ever before and 
to determine cost war accurately. Those 
who have had experience with renegoti- 
ation or contract terminations will 
fully appreciate this. In some cases this 
may only be a temporary condition and 
after the war is won and we are back 
on a normal basis and demand for 
more accurate cost will disappear and 
some will go back to the loose ac- 
counting and cost methods used be- 
fore the war. 

Every effort should be made to see 
that this does not occur. Developments 
obtained in our accounting and cost. 
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practices should be maintained. 

At a meeting of Hartford Chapter 
N.A.C.A., Mr. William F. Burke of 
Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury spoke 
on the subject of “The Influence of 
the War on Cost Accounting” and 
pointed out seven important influ- 
ences that the war has had on the 
broad field of cost accounting. This 
article has been published in the N.A.- 
C.A. Bulletin under date of Novem- 
ber 15, 1944. Anyone will be well 
repaid for his time by reading and 
carefully considering this article. 

We believe it is now time to care- 
fully consider what we have learned 
accounting-wise from the war and to 
sort out the improvements and plan 
to incorporate them into our account- 
ing system that will be used when the 
war is over. 


x kk 


The February meeting of the Hart- 
ford Chapter, National Association of 
Cost Accountants will be held at 
Farmington, February 20, 1945. 

Speaker—Mr. L. E. Walkeley of 
the Appliance & Merchandise Div. 
General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut 

Subject—Fixed Asset 
in and After the War 


Accounting 



















































T THE December meeting of 
A: Foreign Trade Committee 

in New Haven, Mr. Fred Lehn, 
assistant secretary and treasurer of 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Company, 
reported briefly on his recent trip to 
Latin America. Mr. Lehn, who was 
formerly Director of his company’s 
International Division, spent five 
months in Latin America only just 
returning. He said, “At our last meet- 
ing, you expressed special interest in 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia and Mex- 
ico. 

“First, a few general observations. 
It’s very easy in export to get away 
from the happy medium. We’re in- 
clined to be overly pessimistic or overly 
optimistic. We’re inclined to view with 
alarm prospects for future trade with 
Argentina and at the same time point 
with anticipatory pride to what we 
expect from our export contacts with 
other Latin American territories like 
Mexico and Brazil. In this connection, 
it’s dangerous procedure to gauge the 
market potentialities of our products 
in any market by over-emphasizing 
the importance of population esti- 
mates. This is certainly so in the 
case of the four countries referred to. 

“Second, our products are differ- 
ent and appeal to people of various 
purchasing capacities. Accordingly, 
our methods of distribution can’t be 
uniform in application. (This is true 
notwithstanding the fact that all 
Connecticut manufacturers produce 
quality products). 

“From general observations, let’s 
proceed to a brief analysis of pros- 
pects for the sale of Connecticut 
products in Argentina, Brazil, Colom- 
bia and Mexico. A few commonly ap- 
plied yardsticks may help to give us 
some interesting comparisons: 

No. 1—Literacy estimates: 


IIE . ckecpoetepincinmetveicaseien 80% 
| SRE 52% 
I sulesssciniimnatencloinianscniiga aie 41% 


EXPORT 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 
Foreign Trade 


Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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NN Sil aes peetcbpirenebie 35% 

Which explains, in part at least, 
why the Argentine has been a better 
market for most of our own products 
than Brazil. 

No. 2—Per capita value of im- 
ports (1936-1937, which are the most 
recent figures I found available). 
I iii tecciorneeinipebieiesisoni $36.00 

(which was higher than the figure 

for the U.S.A., namely $25.00). 
I i caciitot te stitinaiirns 11.10 












Here, again, The Argentine is in first 
place. 

“And now, a few more specific 
comments: By and large, the Argen- 
tinians are probably closer to us in 
background, history, ambition and in- 
terests than any other of our good 
neighbors to the south. This fact alone 
is likely to give rise to a spirit of 
natural rivalry somewhat like that 
which has existed for years between 
the natives of California and Florida. 

“At the last meeting, I made a few 
off-the-record remarks about the Ar- 
gentine. The only additional contri- 
bution I'd like to make at this time 
is to quote a statement made by a 
prominent business man of Buenos 
Aires recently. To quote—‘There are 
two fundamental points that must 
not be forgotten by the American 
business man who is trying to do 
business again with Argentina. The 
first is that there is no doubt that, 
officially, Argentine government ac- 
tion for the last three or four years 
has aided and abetted the enemy and, 
atic if the same treatment is 
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eople expect business to take its 
OBLIGATIONS seriously. 
public relations for management not 
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STILL 98% ADEQUATE AFTER SEVEN YEARS 


—no maintenance fees in the meantime 


During 1937, I put in nine weeks, Oct. 1944, his assistant in charge 
all told, setting up for Sunnen’ of standard practice wrote me— 
Products Co., St. Louis— 

We are still using the ASI code 
as a basis for analyzing our pro- 


Machinery for developing and re- cedures, ae * —— = cage 
newing standard-practice units. aoe in easter, ae 
Machinery for doing the same as a checklist of functions to be 
to data units for sales manuals. performed on any particular job. 
The original code you set up for 
Certain forms and procedures us in 1937 is still adequate for 
for breaking into industrial fields about. 98% of our indexing 
with a precision hone developed work. We have in a few cases 
originally for automotive main- made minor expansions. 
tenance work. 


A functional index system. 


sad Economy in the LONG Run. 
No return Visits, no more Fees 


The job started in February, 1937. Including my expenses, the setup 
I put in my last licks on it late in St Sunnen around $7000, quite 
August, haven’t been near the plant 2” outlay for a a then em- 
since; have had no further call for ploying only 150 people. 


help on the “system.” . 
. . But neither tenfold growth nor ex- 


December, 1942, Mr. Sunnen told pansion into new markets entailed 
me in New York that that year’s my coming back to revamp the job. 
volume would be about ten times In the long run, you see, an Ellis 
that of 1937, most of it industrial. setup is mot high-priced. 
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given them as was given to those 
other countries which have been defi- 
nitely on our side, then these friendly 
nations will consider that their friend- 
liness to us has not been worth while. 
The second is that whatever the United 
States does, it must not let down that 
large proportion of the Argentine 
people that is liberal and democratic 
at heart, as a recognition of a military 
dictatorship without proper safeguards 
for the future will turn back the clock 
at least fifty years in the history of 
Argentina democratic institutions.’ 
All of which poses a difficult problem 
of diplomacy. 

“With reference to Brazil, Colom- 
bia and Mexico, a uniformly bullish 
report can be given. Business is boom- 
ing, foreign competition in most man- 
ufacturing lines has all but ceased, and 
practically all dealers and representa- 
tives have improved their financial po- 
sitions—which augurs well for our 
own opportunities in these territories 
provided we do something about taking 
advantage of them. One important 
step is to make sure that we arrange to 
get maximum territory coverage for 
our products. Then, too, we should 
make an effort to see that in each ter- 
ritory there are qualified and properly 
trained sales representatives. Further, 
our plans should include arrangements 
to make certain that our products 
stay sold by being backed up by de- 
pendable service and repair facilities. 

“I think you’ll agree that these 
things are highly desirable and also 
that they are difficult to bring about 
through the medium of correspond- 
ence. Apparently, though, some man- 
ufacturers feel differently. 

“A few days ago I was privileged 
to see a survey prepared by a promi- 
nent firm of industrial engineers for 
a group of 37 large, small and medium- 
sized manufacturing organizations. 
Only 27 of these manufacturers ex- 
pressed any present interest in foreign 
trade. And more surprising still, it 
was reported that only eight of the 
27 manufacturers who were doing an 
export business had representatives 
making contacts in the field with 
dealers and agents. In other words, 
70% of the firms doing an export 
business are not making any personal 
contacts with their dealers and agents. 

“It is hard to understand this pol- 
icy being applied to Latin American 
markets today. During the course of 
our trip, we found our own dealers 
very anxious to talk about postwar 
plans. And it seems significant that 
previous to our discussions, we had 


very little correspondence from our 
dealers on the subject of future plan- 
ning. Mark Underwood down as be- 
ing in favor of keeping in close per- 
sonal touch with our dealers all over 
the world as the best means of co- 
operating in the production of mutu- 
ally satisfactory results during the 
better days ahead.” 


x kk 


Should any report be made con- 
cerning goods which arrived in 
the Philippine Islands either the 
day of or the day before Pearl 


‘Harbor? Can any help be received 


from the War Damage Corpora- 
tion in obtaining payment for the 
goods? 

The answers to these questions was 
supplied by Mr. Ralph M. Binney, 
Manager, Foreign Division, The First 
National Bank of Boston, who to- 
gether with Ervin Hinds of his Di- 
vision, attended the Dec. meeting of 
the Foreign Trade Committee. 

The War Damage Corporation, 
Washington 25, D. C. has requested 
that as full data as is now available 
be presented to them with respect to 
loss or damage to property in the 
Philippine Islands as a result of enemy 
attack. Such information should in- 
clude as complete schedules as can 
be supplied, showing insofar as known 
the character, value, and specific lo- 
cation or locations of the property. As 
additional information becomes avail- 
able regarding the identity, condition 
or location of the property at the date 
of attack or regarding its destruction 
or removal, such information should 
be transmitted to the War Damage 
Corporation. While the investigation 
of the claims for losses in the Philip- 
pine area cannot be undertaken pend- 
ing restoration of access, it is believed 
that a prompt presentation of all 
available data now will assist in prompt 
settlement of claims after access to 
the Islands is restored. The War 
Damage Corporation will receive the 
information subject to the scope of 
public law No. 506, of the 77th 
Congress. 

“We might point out that the War 
Damage Corporation is interested pri- 
marily in actual property damage. 
They have no authority to insure com- 
mercial debts covering open account 
shipments or remittances lost in the 
mail. You should, therefore, give them 
as full information as you can as to 
where your merchandise actually was 
at the time of the Japanese attack, 
the steamer on which it arrived in 


the Philippine Islands, and who was 
actually in control of the merchan- 
dise according to the last information 
showing in your files. If the goods 
were released to the drawees under a 
trust receipt of one of the local banks, 
the War Damage Corporation should 
be given full particulars, or on the 
other hand if the goods were in storage 
under the control of the bank, this 
should also be advised. 

“We would suggest that you write 
direct to the War Damage Corporation 
in Washington giving them all the 
particulars that you can.” 





THEY LEARN 
TO LIVE AGAIN 


(Continued from page 10) 


generally among their industrial 
brotherhood that the soldier blinded 
in this war need not be regarded as a 
poor risk neither from the standpoint 
from his possible productiveness on 
the job nor from the standpoint of an 
industrial hazard. Old Farms, and Con- 
necticut industry, have started them on 
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their way and both can do much for 
them and their future if they are 
willing to carry their responsibility to 
its logical ultimate goal; jobs and 
security for men who have demon- 
strated their right to both. 





FUTURE BLINDED CITIZENS, now 
soldiers at Old Farms, learn other skills 
which will make them valuable to future 
employers. Typing is an essential part of 
their work, and they become proficient 
typists while at the hospital. 
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EXTENSION of the period in which 
honorably discharged veterans may 
make application for reinstatement 
in their former positions has been 
ordered, effective December 8, 1944, 
from 40 to 90 days. The 90 day period 
is measured from the date of the 
veteran’s discharge or release from a 
service hospital. If a veteran were 
discharged before the amendment be- 
came effective he is entitled to the 
extension, provided the 90 day period 
has not expired as of December 8. 
This would mean that if a veteran 
were discharged in mid-September 
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1944, for instance, neglected to ap- 
ply for his old position, but eventually 
did so before December 8, 1944, he 
would be legally entitled to all re- 
employment benefits accorded him 
under Section 8 of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act. 

Another phase of the Amendment 
is that application for reinstatement 
to his former position may be made 
by a hospitalized veteran within 90 
days following release from hospitali- 
zation provided such hospitalization 
follows immediately after separation 
from service and extends for a period 
of not more than one year from date 
of separation. 


xk 


THE BUREAU of Labor Statistics 
classifies as small all manufacturing 
plants with 100 employees or fewer. 
Using this classification as a yard- 
stick, 58% of the Association mem- 
bership are companies employing 100 
people or less, and can be designated 
as small plants. 


xk * 


WHEN THE HISTORY of the 
war period has been written, the most 
elusive, enigmatic and linguistic issue 
recorded will undoubtedly be that of 
manpower. If, as the generals say, 
there is a fluidity to war there has 
been unquestionably a fluidity of man- 
power, attested to vehemently by 
countless distraught personnel depart- 
ments and the Employment Service. 
Although stringent controls were 
set up to direct the flow of labor 
where needed, leaks developed and ex- 
panded with good war news from 
Europe. I talked to one salesman, so 
convinced that the war was over, that 
he jumped his war plant job in order 
to get back, as he said, “in the swing” 
before civilian production started. 
Selective Service in December real- 
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ized the situation and helped plug the 
leaks by insisting that the work 
records of all males between 18 and 
37 be carefully scrutinized for the 
purpose of reclassification into a class 
immediately available for service, par- 
ticularly if they had been occupa- 
tionally deferred and had subsequently 
left war jobs. However, before leaving 
a deferred employment, the registrant 
may apply for a determination that 
possibly it is in the best interest of 
the war effort for him to leave such 
employment. 


xk 


THIS OFFICE has been swamped by 
requests for applicants with time and 
motion study experience. A shortage 
exists in this field not only because 
of expanded production, but because 
the work has usually been done by 
younger men many of whom have been 
inducted inte the armed forces. For the 
balance of the war and during the re- 
conversion period, the majority of 
candidates will probably come from 
the ranks of female employees. One 
manager told us that he would rather 
select a present employee of tried abil- 
ity for the job, and train her in the 
position, than engage a new employee 
for training. He is also planning to 
recommend that the time and motion 
trainee attend courses currently being 
given in his locality by state, federal, 
and private institutions. 

Courses in time and motion study 
are now being given by Hillyer In- 
stitute in Hartford, and ESMWT 
schools in New Haven, Bridgeport, 
and Hartford. 


i ae 


THE NATIONAL Physicians’ Com- 
mittee for the Extension of Medical 
Service has prepared in report form 
a nationwide survey of employer-em- 
ployee group insurance programs. The 
report, tabulating the statements and 
experience of 1300 firms, many of 
whom are from Connecticut, con- 
cludes that private group insurance, 
if understood and generally utilized, 
will provide one of the most powerful 
instrumentalities for safeguarding and 
preserving the freedom of enterprise 
system for this country. 

The report is not biased and in- 
cludes unfavorable as well as favor- 
able comments. Copies may be se- 
cured from the above committee at 
its office in the Pittsfield Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the previous month. 


ITH the year 1944 about 
completed as this is written, 
it appears timely to review 


some of the high spots of Connecti- 
cut business activity in this important 
war year. The great peaks of pro- 
duction and employment having been 
reached in 1943, it remained for 1944 
to reflect a steady decline in employ- 
ment and manhours. However, actual 
production and movement of war 
goods continued at a high level due 
to improved methods and efficient 
operation made possible by the experi- 
ence and skill of Connecticut labor 
and management. 

The index of general business 
activity in Connecticut averaged ap- 
proximately 77% above normal for 
1944 as compared with an average of 
103% in 1943 and 94% in 1942. The 
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index, which registered 95.7% above 
normal at the beginning of the year, 
decreased each month through October 
and then rose slightly in November 
to an estimated 60.4% above normal. 
The decline of 35 percentage points 
in the Connecticut index in 1944 com- 
pares with a decrease of 9 points in 
the index of industrial activity in 
the United States. The more pro- 
nounced drop in Connecticut was to 
be expected in view of the much 
sharper rise which took place in this 
State in the early war years. The in- 
dex, at its peak in April 1943, was 
66 points above the national figure, 
which reached its highest point several 
months later. At the present time 
the Connecticut index, which in the 
twenty years prior to 1939 had rarely 
shown a spread of more than ten per- 
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centage points from the United States 
figure, is still 20 points above the 
national index. 

Until the latter part of the year, 
it was the general feeling that the 
war in Europe might be concluded be- 
fore the end of 1944 and considerable 
thought was given to the develop- 
ment of plans which would facilitate 
a rapid reconversion of a portion of 
industry from wartime to peacetime 
production. There was some curtail- 
ment in the manufacture of such war 
goods as small arms and ammunition 
and permission was granted for limited 
production of certain goods for civilian 
use. However, as the year drew. to a 
close and fighting became increasingly 
severe both in Europe and in the 
Pacific, attention was again centered 
on heavy production for war with less 
emphasis on the production of goods 
for civilian use. 

Throughout the year there has been 
a continual decrease in the number of 
persons employed in Connecticut in- 
dustry. This has been brought about 
chiefly by the loss of workers to the 
armed services, women returning to 
household duties, out-of-state workers 
returning to their home states and 
persons leaving war jobs to enter peace- 
time occupations. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
481,000 employed in manufacturing 
establishments in this state in January. 
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This number has since declined ap- 
proximately 66,000 according to an 
estimate which showed 415,000 em- 
ployed for November. State Depart- 
ment of Labor reports, which cover 
all business establishments employing 
five or more persons, show that from 
January through November unem- 
ployment notices exceeded accession 
reports by about 60,000 as compared 
with a figure of about 15,000 for the 
same period of 1943. 

At the beginning of the year, five 
Connecticut localities, Bristol, Hart- 
ford, Meriden, New Britain, and 
Waterbury had been designated by 
the War Manpower Commission as 
Group 1 areas of acute labor shortage 
and nine cities had been included in 
the Group II classification as areas 
of labor stringency. Bridgeport had 
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been reclassified from Group I to Group 
II on January 1. In May, Middletown 
was reclassified from Group II to 
Group III; in July, Ansonia, Norwalk 
and Stamford were similarly reclassi- 
fied; and in September, Hartford was 
transferred from Group I to Group 
II. These were the only changes 
taking place during 1944, although 
in the early part of the year New 
London, where a labor shortage de- 
veloped in connection with the sub- 
marine industry, was on the verge of 
being assigned to Group I. As the year 
ends and new orders for small arms 
ammunition are being placed in this 
state, there is renewed talk of a serious 
labor shortage developing which, if it 
materializes, may force New Haven 
into the Group I category. 

The number of manhours worked 
in Connecticut factories has been fol- 
lowing very closely the trend in em- 
ployment since the first of the year. 
For example, manhours worked in 200 
representative factories in the State 
declined about 18% between January 
and November, while employment fell 
off approximately 17%. A compari- 
son of hours worked per week per 
employee reveals that male employees 
in the State were averaging 50.4 hours 
in January and an estimated 49.7 hours 
in November. Female employees 
worked an average of 44.5 hours a 
week in January and an estimated 
44.0 in November. 

As in past years, Connecticut in- 
dustry was not seriously affected by 
strikes and labor disturbances as em- 
ployees, management and government 
all cooperated in an effort to keep 
the state’s huge war production 
moving on schedule. The few scat- 
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DOOR- THAT WAY WE'RE SURE NEVER TO LEAVE 
THE LIGHT BURNING” 
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tered strikes which did occur in Bris- 
tol, Hartford, Naugatuck, New Haven 
and New London plants, along with 
an inter-state trucking strike, were 
of short duration. 

The shipment of freight from lead- 
ing Connecticut cities, after continu- 
ing at a high level during the first 
four months of the year, fell off no- 
ticeably through July and then tended 
irregularly upward. The average 
through November registered 12% 
under the amount shipped during the 
first eleven months of last year. How- 
ever, tonnage for 1944 is same 85% 
ahead of the amount ferwarded in 
the same period of 1939. As was the 
case last year, the railroads have 
handled the heavy wartime freight and 
passenger traffic in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner in spite of serious man- 
power and equipment shortages. 

Building construction, both resi- 
dential and non-residential which had 
been declining since early 1942, 
dropped an additional 22 percentage 
points in 1944, and is now approach- 
ing the low point reached during the 
depression years. Instead of the lack 
of demand as was the case ten years 
ago, there is now probably a greater 
accumulated demand for private con- 
struction than at any time in the 
history of the state. The current situ- 
ation is due to manpower and ma- 
terial shortages and to Governmental 
restrictions made necessary in order 
that all requirements of the armed 
forces may be met. 


Photographs in this issue requiring credit 
were gathered from the following sources: 
Cover, Harold M. Lambert, Philadelphia; 
pages 10 and 35, Official First Air Force 
Photos; page 17, James Pickands II, New 
Haven. 
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IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Qeees) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, 
fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Divi- 
sion New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Airplanes 
Aircraft Div 


New Haven 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Chance-Vought 
craft corp 
Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 

West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 


Bridgeport 
Jewett City 


Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 

Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 

and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet pack- 
ing and wick) Bridgeport 

Asbestos & Rubber Packing 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Assemblies, Small 

The Greist Manufacturing Co. New Haven 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

The Bristci Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Hartford 


Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

The Watertown Mfg Co Watertown 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 





Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 


Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 


Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 


New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann earings Corp (ball and 
roller Stamford 
Bells 

Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 


East Hampton 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
enches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


; Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Cig, 
ristol 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Cory, 
ristol 


Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
ivision, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 
Aircraft 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
Boxes 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Bolts and Nuts 


Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 
National Folding Box Co New Haven 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Cor Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 

New Haven 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brake Service Parts __ 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
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Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 


The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Brass Goods any 


Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 

; Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 


“New Britain 


Howard Company New Haven 


Broaching 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
rooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 


The Hath Mf Co tbe 
e¢ Hatheway o (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg & Bridgepert 


The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Se M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Stafferdville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 

Meriden 


The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cable 


The Wiremold Co non-metallic 
Sheathed) Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
anvas Products 


(electric, 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (rey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 


New London 


The Torrington Manufacturing Ce Torrington 
Chain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Chain—Welded and Weldless — 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
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Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 

Chromium Plating 
ene Corp of America Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 


Chucks 
The Cushman Chuck Co 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “‘B’”’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
The United States Time Corporation 


Waterbury 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Clutch Facings 


Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 


tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 


Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Bridgeport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Crucibles & Refractories 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
Delayed Action Mechanisms 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporaiton 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
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Die- Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Drop Forgings 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Capewell Mig Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Middletown 


New London 


Electric Fixture Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 
Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Signs 

Advertising Corp New Haven 

Electrical Safety Switches 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc 

Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


Manchester 
Manchester 


United 


Hartford 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Elevators 

The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ Supply Co 

Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Westport 


Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 
Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 


Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 


FELT—All Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
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Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
bs 3 John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
The American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 


The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 


East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


New Haven 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstalll Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 

Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnace Linings 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads 

The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 


Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 

cording automatic control) Waterbury 

Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 

(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 

special gages) Hartford 

Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 

The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 

Gears and Gear Cutting 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zerol Bevel) 
General Plating 

The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 

chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 

Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
face, internal and _ special) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Brdigeport 
Hardware 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 

and industrial) Middletown 
The Bassick Company (Automotive) 

Bridgeport 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
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Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
bia A aa Metal Treating Co 


5 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The p Ren ood P Rockwelll Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Driscoll Wire Company Shelton 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 


The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D. Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cop, 
aterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 

The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 

Insulating Refractories 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


a 
The Raybestos Div of aybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 


Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 


New Haven 
Derby 


South Norwalk 
Shelton 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 


style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
Leather 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) ? ew Haven 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 


Locks—Cabinet 
a Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


New Britain 
The  iensteles Hardware Co Stamford 


New Haven 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


—~ New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

orp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Machinery 


The Fenn Manufacturing Company 


(Special) Hartford 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 


Botwinik Brothers Vew Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 


Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 

The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 


The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 


and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Geo W Fleming Co. Wallingford 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 


work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 


The Fenn 


‘he Manufacturing Company (pre- 
cision parts) 


Harttord 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 

Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 

Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 

Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 
mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 

Metal Sein, Ding Machines 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


Metal Stampings 


Stamford 
New Britain 


The Autoyre Co (small) Oakdale 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Milk Bottle Carriers 

The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


ew Haven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
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Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 

The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 

The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 

Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Bridgeport 

Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Paints and Enamels 


The Staminite Corp New Haven 


The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 

National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
Parallel Tubes Mystic 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Pharmaceutical Specialties _ Mystic 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) ristol 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 

Pipe Meriden 

The American Brass Co (brass ~ by anepes) 

WVaterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and aida 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 


and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
Plastic Buttons 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 


Plastics—Moulders 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Platers 


Watertown 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
The Hartford Chrome Corporaiton Hartford 


Platers’ Equipment 


Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
(Advt) 
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Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
P propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 

Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers y 
Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Torrington 


The Bristol 


Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G. & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 7 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 


33 Hull St 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliffé Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Retainers Southport 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Hartford 


Rocky Hill 


helton 
tem- 


Waterbury 
New Haven 


Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines : 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 

Rivets 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 

. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
he Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 

copper) Bridgeport 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 

Rod 


is 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


Manchester 


Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘“‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
Untied States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Safet 


The Ensign-Bickford 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Fuses 
‘o (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Saw Blades 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cuttin 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 


Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Corbin Screw 


ew Haven 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Waterville 
Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 

The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 


Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc 


Bridgeport 
The 


onnecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Geo W Fleming Co 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Forestville 
Wallingford 
capacity) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Corp, Manufacturing 
Production Runs) 
New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company 


Winsted 


Shelton 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


United Advertising 
Division (Job and 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 


Cheney Brothers 
Sizin 


South Manchester 
and Finishing Compounds 


American Cyanamid & Chemical ae 


aterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


New Haven 
The Porcupine ro 


Bridgeport 


The J B Williams a “Cndustrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Springs & Wire Forms 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Spenes Rubber 
The Sponge Rub Preducts Co 
— 
Palmer Brothers Compa: New London 
ne, Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 


Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Hartford 
Derby 


Torrington 


Springs—Flat 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 

Springs—Furniture 

American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 


Springs—Wire 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
7 re Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
J wW- Dosuetes Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
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Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mig Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Fibre, 
Stampings—Small 


Paper) 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


New London 


Cellulose, 
Manchester 


Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Structural Steel (Fabricated) 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Tanks 


Bigelow Company (steel) 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


The New Haven 
Tanks (Steel & Alloy) 


The Porcupine Company 


Bridgeport 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
& Co Inc 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischeff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Mystic 


New Haven 
Moodus 
Waterbury 


Brownell 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 


Jewett City 


Wm Johl Manufacturing Co 


Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Timing Devices and Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Timing Devices 
States Time Corporation 


Waterbury 
Tinning 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
(Advt.) 
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Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Tht Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co _ _ Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 


New Haven 
New Haven 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


New Haven 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Tubing—Condenser Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 

Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Turret Lathe Products 

Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 

Typewriters 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves 

Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 

South Norwalk 

Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 

Valves—Flush 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


New Britain 
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Varnishes 
The Staminite Corp 


Ventilating Systems 


New Haven 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 


The Fenn Manufacturing Company (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 
non-ferrous) Waterville 


American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co ; Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 

The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing : 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding 

The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—lIndustrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


New Haven 
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Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 


meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 


Southport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co Oakville 
Wire Forms 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 


‘The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 

Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Fairfield 
Wiremolding 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 

Wire Nuts—Solderless 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 

The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


) . Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Reynolds & Co (cotton, rayon) Norwich 


nc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 





PRODUCTION PLANNING 
AND CONTROL 


(Continued from page 7) 


certainty expect to get more, and one 
year is quite a period of time. But on 
the other hand we know our optimum 
capacity is 3500. We have the poten- 
tial capacity to satisfy the customer’s 
demands, but we cannot in all justice 
to him and to ourselves, expect to 
meet his needs. What shall we do? 
The thing to do, of course, is to 
take the order, and provide the neces- 
sary incentives for meeting schedules. 


Importance of Incentives 


The matter of incentives is all im- 
portant to the production man. If the 
incentives are right and _ properly 
placed, a good production man can 
do a phenomenal job. If the incentives 


are false or inadequate, even the most 
expert ability at production planning 
will produce but mediocre results. 
Good planning will always give better 
results than poor planning or no plan- 
ning at all, even if incentives are 
wrong. But it takes the combination 
of good planning and proper incentives 
to secure the exceptional performance. 
Those companies (very few in num- 
ber) whose managements have had 
the foresight and intelligence to place 
a proper value on these two elements 
of business have had an outstanding 
record of achievement both during 
the depression of the thirties and the 
present war emergency. Government 
influence in business is forcing man- 
agement to seek new means by which 
performance can be improved. The 
trend is definitely toward better plan- 
ning and proper incentives. But be- 
cause production planning isa com- 
paratively new science, there are not 
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enough well-trained men to do the 
job. Post-war conditions will undoubt- 
edly highlight the importance of this 
new science, thus attracting to it, in 
sufficient numbers, men who have the 
capacities to cope with the problems 
involved. 

In an article of this length, it is 
obviously impracticable to adequately 
treat of a subject so complex and yet 
so simple as the matter of incentives. 
The subject is complex, because com- 
pany policy, wage standards, atti- 
tude of labor, etc. must be considered 
before evaluations, satisfactory to all 
concerned, can be arrived at. It is 
simple, because, minus the human ele- 
ment, it is a matter of elementary 
mathematical calculation. Every com- 
pany must consider the matter on 
the basis of its own particular problems 
and conditions. There is no made-to- 
order plan applicable in detail to all 
industry. 

































































FOR SALE = RENT = WANTED 


WANTED—Building 200’ x 100’—one story—high ceilings—heavy 
floor load—east of Connecticut River. Otherwise 10 acres of land with 
sidetrack possibilities for building purposes. Address R. E. 163. 


WANTED—AManufacturer interested in modern brick building, high 
ceilings, 15,000 to 30,000 sq. ft. for use as aluminum foundry and 
machine shop. Location desired in lower Connecticut. Address R. E. 
164. 


WANTED—Firm to draw some conical steel “shells” or shapes, about 
14 inches in diameter, and about 124%” deep—along with a number of 
other smaller items of similar manufacture. Presses to do this work 
should have a stroke of 24” or more, and be capable of receiving a 
blank of 28” size. Address M. T. W. 164. 

WANTED SUBCONTRACTORS—interested in doing work on 
various commercial gun parts on a post war basis—gun parts will 
require AA 3 priority—if subcontractors are successful in price and 
quantity, there is every indication of permanent connection—potential 
subcontractors should have power milling, hand milling, drill press 
profiling capacity. Address M. T. W. 165. 


WOODWORKING FACILITIES AVAILABLE—Now making in- 
tricate boxes to close tolerances for field communications sets—Ex- 
perience in laminated woods and construction of unusual wooden de- 
vices and receptacles. Address M. T. A. 233. 


MACHINE TIME OPEN—Have been machining parts for several 
large concerns in Connecticut during the past four years and now have 
open time on turret lathes for sub-contracting—Also engine lathe and 
milling capacity. Address M. T. A. 227. 

FOR SALE—2 HRT Bigelow Boilers—built 1920—210 H.P. capacity 
—Design Pressure 132 lbs.—flush front for hand firing but equipped 
with Flynn & Emerich Huber Stoker—one stoker purchased in 1937 
and the other in 1939. Boilers now in use and can be seen operating. 


Must be sold at once to make room for installation of larger capacity 
boiler. Address S. E. 535. 


WANTED—Two (2) Number 20 Bliss Inclinable Presses or equivalent 
—individual motor drive preferred—230 volt 2 phase required. Address 
S. E. 540. 

FOR SALE—Kewanee Steel Boiler, Type: C, Low Pressure Capacity, 
Steam Boiler, 10,040 Sq. Ft.—Heating Surface, 591 Sq. Ft.—Width of 
boiler, 54 Inches—Over-all length of boiler, 116% Inches—Over-all 
height of boiler, 99 Inches—Equipped for oil or coal firing. Address 
» B 378. 

FOR SALE—2—7'% KVA Westinghouse Transformers 2200 volts 
primary, 110/220 volts secondary, Type C, Style 75094, Rebuilt and 
filled with oil; 1—3” GX Niagara Water or Syrup Meter, No. 023192, 
with Air Trap; Complete set of Grates for 125 H.P. Scotch Marine 
Boiler, consists of Firing Front with Firing and Ash Pit Doors, Ash 
Pan, Bridge Wall Casting, set of ABC Shaking Grates; 16—Roof 
Trusses for a building having a 50’ x 0” span—made up and knocked 
down ready for shipment—general description and blue print fur- 
nished on request. Address S. E. 572. 

FOR SALE—Approximately 100,000 pounds of 19/32 square SAE 
1015 Hot Rolled Steel Bars 10’ long—75,000 pounds of 13/32” round 
SAE 1060 Wire, straightened and cut to 14 foot lengths—5,000 pounds 
of 5/16 x .093 hard drawn Strip or wire in coils, SAE 1020—approxi- 
mately 2,000 pounds of 1%” round X4130 Alloy Steel. Address S. E. 
576. 

WANTED—Strip Coiler with rolls about 3” x 24”. 


577. 


Address S. E. 


FOR SALE—Stoker—Riley-Jones Single retort side dumping type 
for bituminous coal—16 sq. ft. grate area—equipped with hydraulic 
drive cylinder and straight line ram—complete with power unit— 
forced draft equipment and automatic controls—used less than one 
year. Address S. E. 57. 

WANTED—Motor driven squaring shear 52 to 60” wide with ca- 
pacity of about 10 gauge sheet. Address S. E. 586. 


WANTED BY MANUFACTURER—Several small or medium size 
power presses, with or without roll feeds, either straight or inclinable, 
motorized or plain. Address S. E. 589. 

FOR SALE—Small baler which can be seen at 313 Mill Street, Water- 
bury, Connecticut, price $75.00. Address S. E. 590. 


FOR SALE—1 Freeman Stoker—Model C-35A used one season, min- 
imum coal feed 117 lb. per hour—maximum 350 Ib. per hour. Coal 
hopper capacity 750 lb. Rating based upon 11,000 B.T.U. coal—Net 
standing radiation steam 8,420 square feet—Hot water 13,472 square 
feet—Horsepower 80. Stoker is practically new. Address S. E. 592. 


PERSONNEL 


SALES PROMOTIONAL SUPERVISOR—21 years active experience 
in retail, wholesale and specialty sales field—Can conduct training pro- 
grams and promotional sales campaigns—Presently employed in Indus- 
trial Relations and Personnel work as director—Desire position with 
opportunity for advancement with established company—College grad- 
uate—Married—3 children. Will work on salary or commission with 
drawing account. Address P. W. 1305. 

ADVERTISING—12 years experience automotive accessories—art 
departments—catalogue and direct mail—Age 36—Retiring as Army 
Officer after overseas duty. Address P. W. 1306. 


TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SALES WORK— 
where full use can be made of engineering education and knowledge of 
machinery and equipment, as well as organizing experience—Yale— 
Engineering—Age 32. Address P. W. 1309. 

RETIRED REGULAR ARMY OFFICER — DSC — Experienced 
teacher—3 years recent study and actual experience as worker in in- 
dustry—just completed full time university courses in Personnel Ad- 
ministration—Statistics, etc.—Age 52—Excellent health—Can reduce 
absenteeism and turnover as well as a.w.o.l. and desertion. Address 
ro Ww. Usth. 

ORGANIZATION MAN—with exceptionally broad industrial back- 
ground—Personnel—Employment—Job Evaluation — Manufacturing 
Methods—Accounting—Purchasing—Interested in making connections 
with Personnel or Sales Dept. Address P. W. 1312. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE—Lifetime experience— 
New York and New England—in Law and Personnel—Labor—Union 
relationships—methods and practices (including actually working with 
labor)—seeks position where assistance in Labor-Policy forming and 
directing is desired. Address P. W. 1314. 

EXPORT SALES MANAGER—20 years export experience with U. S. 
manufacturers and exporters both here and abroad. Fluent Spanish, 
French, German, Dutch—widely traveled—Europe, North Africa, the 
Near and Middle East, Latin America. Thoroughly familiar with 
building up foreign dealer organizations, documentation, foreign ex- 


change, government regulations, credits, collections, etc-—Age 47— 
Married. Address P. W. 1341. 


EXPORT MANAGER OR FOREIGN TRAVELLING REPRE- 
SENTATIVE—Qualifications include residence in many foreign lands, 
trips around the globe and selling of American-made goods in most of 
the countries of the world. Office manager, traffic manager, sales man- 
ager and foreign branch manager, directed export advertising, over- 


seas sales campaigns. Address P, W. 1342. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER—FExcellent background 
of 17 years experience in extending credit to manufacturers, jobbers, 
wholesale and retailers, in diversified fields—Handled both foreign and 
domestic business—College graduate. Address P. W. 1348. 
PERSONNEL MANAGER-Has broad industrial background in man- 
agement, knows modern personnel administration principles, including 
problems of wage and hour, job classifications, War Labor Board, War 
Manpower, Selective Service, and USES procedures. Adept in recruiting, 
organizing, and placement. Competent in adjusting personnel relations 
effectively. Amherst College Graduate. Address P. W. 1349. 

MILL EXECUTIVE, PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT—Long ex- 
perience—adaptable to any type plant—Last position, in charge of pro- 
duction in textile plant, costs, budgets, controls, yarn procurement, 
general purchasing. Familiar with labor negotiations, priorities. 
Thorough knowledge of silk, rayon and cotton yarns. Desires con- 


nection with progressive concern with post-war possibilities. Married— 
age 36—2 children. Address P. W. 1350. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT AND PURCHASING AGENT 
—Veteran of World War Il—has wide acquaintance—able to meet im- 
portant people—capable of adjusting difficult situations—good cor- 


respondent—entrusted with large sums of money—highest recommenda- 
tions. Address P. W. 1351. 
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SERVICE 


VCR COME ICM NCL 
in your local newspaper? Volume 23 


appears on this copy 
of Connecticut Industry. 
It has been our privilege 
to print every issue since 
its inception almost a 


quarter century ago. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


PRINTERS 


OUR THANKS — FOR 2,049 HARTFORD ; CONNECTICUT 


TELEPHONES 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS and industrial plants in 
war-busy Connecticut use thousands of telephones. Be- 
cause telephones are very scarce now, we have made 
many surveys in industries and offices, in cooperation 
with the owners and managers, to try to spot any 
telephones that might be spared. By making one tele- 
Phone do the job of two and thus accepting consider- 
able inconvenience, Connecticut business has released 
to us during recent months 2,049 instruments. We, in 


a Ad VET, tisig Ar t 
Photo Engraving 


It was published recently in all daily 
papers throughout Connecticut . . . 
and expresses our appreciation to 
Connecticut business for its valu- 
able assistance to us in our efforts 
to ease the serious shortage of 
much-needed telephones. Again... 


our thanks! 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. e HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue Case, Locxkwoop & Brainarn Co. 
Hartrorp [1945] ConNECTICUT 
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